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The aim and purpose of any Public ie utionst Sy eeem must be to 
give each and every pupil who attends the schools under its jurisdiction 
equal opportunity to attain the baat education possible. since, by law, 
children are compelled to attend school this puts the onus on all people 
concerned to see that the best possible education is provided for them. 
In this respect, the child is the most important factor, not the cost 
in dollars and cents. It is also very important, of course, that the 
dollars spent produce the maximum results possible. The people respons- 
ible for reising the money, spending it wisely and giving the child the 
best education possible, are the leaders in the educational field. It 
is their duty to show the taxpayers how their paey is spent, to prove 


that it is being spent wisely, and if more is necessary, to prove it. 


In the grades one to six the child learns to read. At the begin- 
ning of grade one he knows little or nothing about reading, but is 
usually anxious to learn. By the end of grade six his reading habits 
are set for life. If the elementary schools have not been successful 
in developing good reading habits, then the chances of the child succ- 
essfully securing more advanced education is very remote. Most of the 
problems that develop farther on in school are the results of the stud- 


ent being unable to read. 
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Since the very basis of our schooling, and indeed of our success 
in life, are laid in the first six years of school and especially in 
the first three years, it yat Sree to reason that it is in this area we 
should concentrate our greatest efforts. Here is where the daily teachers, 
pupil ratio in the classroom should be low, here is where we should have 
the best qualified and most experienced teachers. This is where the 
best equipment money can buy should be placed. Tremendous strides have 
been made in producing good reading aids but the vast majority of our 
primary teachers only see this equipment when they visit an exhibit and 
see it on display. These are the teachers who need to be sent on short 
refresher courses where they can be taught the latest techniques avail- 
able to help the children learn to read. These are the teachers who 

> need a few moments every day to relax and plan their next unit of work. 
Usually they work full time, and spend their full time and energy either 
teaching or helping almost helpless children to get dressed and undressed, 
etc. 

Because it is essential that we give our children the best educa- 
tion possible in the elementary schools it seems logical that first 
attention must be given to supplying the money needed to provide this 
education. And yet this is not the case. The ceiling for ordinary 
expenditures in elementary schools for 1972 is $595 per pupil], for 
secondary schools #1100. The increases in allowances for extraordinary 
expenditures for 1972 are #10 per pupil in the elementary panel and 


) ~l5 in the secondary and for post secondary education even higher. 
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) Ne are not arguing that others get too much, but we do feel that ele- 
mentary education, being the most important, should not be treated as the 
“poor cousin" as is now the case. 

As a result of the low ceiling we get lower qualified teachers, 
higher teacher-pupil ratio, oe and poorer equipment with a resulting 
lower teacher morale. All teachers, no matter what age group they are 
teaching, nor what subjects, should feel equal and should be treated as 
equals. The Department is beginning to recognize this in its announce~ 
ment that it plans to issue an Untario School Teacher's Certificate 
without specific designation that it applies to either the elementary 
or secondary school level. 

Great publicity has been given to the Kindergarten to thirteen 
concept with equal opportunities for all. This is a farce as long as 
government ceilings on expenditures allow one panel almost twice as much 
money per pupil as the other panel. It is er that the elementary 
panel with over 60% of the pupils and teachers be given more considera- 
tion when grants and ceilings on expenditures are being set by the 
Department of Education. 

We are agreed that some equipment used in the Secondary Schools 
is very expensive and so extra funds are needed for purchasing and 
maintaining this equipment but we are also aware that a primary teacher 
with twenty pupils has a more difficult and demanding position than a 


grade twelve teacher with thirty-five pupils. 
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Furthernore, her need to get results is far more critical and demanding 
that that of the grade twelve teacher. The little fellow needs help 
all the way. If the primary teacher has done her job well the grade 
twelve teacher will have a much easier time. 

The teacher of today is expected to be far more professional than 
her counterpart of years ago. She must do much curriculum planning, 
update her certificate with extra study, keep up with all the modern 
techniques, involve the parents and the community in the operation of 
the school and still be a good citizen. Everybody expects more of the 
teachers. Secondary Séhoo! teachers have spare periods to help do this, 
time free from teaching while examinations are written, time in June 
to consider carefully the progress of the pupils and plan next year's 
work. The elementary teacher get none of these considerations. When 
does the elementary teacher find time to do curriculum planning? After 
four o'clock when she is very tired after Behera day's work. Is this 
fair to both the teacher and the pupils who are supposed to have the 
benefit of this planning? In the age of the shorter work week, the 
elementary teacher's work week keeps lengthening. Perhaps it is time 
that equality of education becomes a reality for all including equality 


for all teachers as well as the pupils under them. 
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Pupil-teacher ratio is a difficult thing to talk about unless we 
define what we are considering. Our definition is - teaching personnel 
permanently stationed in a single school, including principals, full- 
time remedial teacher, librarians, etc. In the Secondary Schools of 
Sault Ste. Marie the ratio is one to seventeen, in the Elementary 
Public Schools, one to twenty-five. Under present ceilings there is 
little or no chance to remedy this situation, in the Elementary Schools. 

Our plea is, stated simply, a plea to see that the elementary 
schools get enough money so that they can give "Quality Education" to 
the pupils attending them. Serious consideration must be given to 
this matter, since it is extremely important to both the pupil and 
society that the child get a proper start in life. With the increas- 
ing demands being made on the individual, it is very necessary that the 


child get the best preparation possible for life. 


In summary then, we apie point out what seems to pene glaring 
contradiction between the Department's stated objectives and its actual 
performance. On the one hand the Department - 

(a) publicizes a continuous Kindergarten to XIII concept in education 
(b) is proposing the issuance of a single Ontario teaching certificate 


valid in either elementary or secondary level. 
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These proposals support the theory of continuous and equal education 
fora repardiuses of age level. 

On the other hand, the ceiling for Ordinary Expenditures in the 
Kindergarten to VIII area is $595 per pupil and $1100 per pupil in 
the IX to XIII area (almost double). A large portion of this finan- 
cial resource is used to provide teacher salaries. In the Extraord- 
inary Expenditure category the allotments have been increased from 45 
to ~lO and from »5 to $15 respectively, in the elementary and second- 
ary divisions. With considerably higher elementary pupil-teacher ratios 
combined with an ererancasterd expenditure allowance of 2/3 (formerly 
1/2) of that granted to the secondary level how can equal educational 
opportunities be a reality? We have heretofore conceded that some 
equipment required in the secondary division is much more expensive. 
This is true in technical and commercial areas particularly, and to some 
extent in a few sections of the academic area. However, it seems some- 
what ludicrous that, in our larger elementary schools which are fortun- 
ate enough to be quipped with special subject rooms such as a Science 
Room - provision can be made to furnish and equip them in the original 
instance, with practically no hope of being able to replenish, replace 


broken, out of date, and worn out or consumable materials. 
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We were happy to learn that it was deemed advisable to set up a 
Committee to study such an important matter. We feel that you will 
give careful consideration to the needs of the Elementary School. For 
too long attention has been focused on the Senior levels of our educa- 
tional system, instead of on the lower levels of the child's education 
because not only is this “where the action is", it is “where the action 


starts". 
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THIS REPORT WAS PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE 
ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND APPROVED BY 
THE PRINCIPALS? ASSOCIATION. 

IF ANY FURTHER INFORMATION IS DESIRED, PLEASE 
CONTACT 

D. G. CAMPBELL 
RIVER VIEW SCHOOL 


51 WIRELESS AVENUE 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONTARIO 
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. brief presented to "The Committee on Cost of “ducation™ by the 
5 ‘Lementary Public School Principals Association of the sault ste. Marre 
“iviSional toard of “ducation, 


wince soossaaleae adits dln i “hein ss ctnitg ae ee Ne en een. et ok 2 
The aim and purpose of any Public sducational System must be to 

give each and every oupil who attends the schools under its jurisdiction 
equal opportunity to attain the best education possible. since, by law, 
children are compelled to attend school this puts the onus on all pecple 
concerned to see that the best possible education is provided for them. 
in this respect, the child is the most important factor, not the cost 
in dollars and cents. it is also very important, of course, that the 
dollars spent produce the maximum results possible. The people rcspons- 
ible for reising the money, spending it wisely and giving the child the 

=g] best education possible, are the leaders in the educational field. It 
is their duty to show the taxpayers how their noney is spent, to prove 


that it is beinre spent wisely, and if more is necessary, to prove it. 


In the grades one to six the child learns to read. 4t the begin- 
ning of grade one he knows little or nothing about readinr, but is 
usually anxious to learn. 3y the end of grade six his reading habits 
are set for life. If the elementury schools have not been successcul 
in developinr rood reading habits, then the chances of the child succ- 
essfully securing nore advanced education is very remote. lost of the 
problems that develop farth r on in school are the results of the stud- 


ent being unable to read. 
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Since the very basis of our schooling, and indeed of our success 
in life, are laid in the first six years of school and especially in 
the first three years, it stands to reason that it is in this area we 
should concentrate our greatest efforts. dere is where the daily teacher- 
pupil ratio in the classroom should be low, here is where we should have 
the best qualified and most experienced teachers. This is where the 
best equipment money can buy should be placed. Tremendous strides have 
been made in producing pood readine aids but the vast majority of our 
primary teachers only see this equipment when they visit an exhibit and 
eo it on display. These are the teachers who need to be sent on short 
refresher courses where they can be taurht the latest techniques aveil- 
able to help the children learn to read. These are the teachers who 
need a few moments every day to relax and plan their next unit of work. 
Usually they work full time, and spend their full time and energy either 
teaching or helping almost helpless children to vet dressed and undressed, 
etc. | 

Because it is essential that we give our children the best educa- 


tion possible in the elementary schools it seems logical that first. 


attention must be piven to supplying the money needed to provide this 
education. and yet this is not the case. The ceiling for ordinary 
expenditures in elementury schools for 1972 is .3595 per pupil, for 
secondary schools 41100. The increases in allowances for extraorlinary 
expenditures for 1972 are .10 per punil in the elementary panel and 


,15 in the secondary and for post secondary education even higher. 
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‘e are not arguing thet others get too much, but we do feel that ele- 
mentary education, being the most important, should not be treated as the 
“poor cousin" as is now the case. 

‘Ss a result of the low ceiling we ret lower qualified teachers, 
higher teacher-pupil ratio, less an? poorer eguipment with a resulting 
lower teacher morale. All teachers, no matter what are group they are 
teaching, nor what subjects, should feel equal and should be treated us 
equals. The Department is bepinning to recognize this in its announce- 
ment that it plans to issue an vntario School Teacher's Certificate 
without specific desirnation that it applies to either the elementary 
or secondary school level. 

Great publicity has been given to the dindergarten to thirteen 
concept with equal opportunities for all. This is a farce as long as 
povernment ceilings on expenditures allow one panel slmost twice ss nuch 
money per pupil as the other panel. It is time that the elementary 
panel with over 60% of the pupils and teachers be given more considera+ 
tion when grants and ceilings on expenditures are being set by the 
Department of Education. 

Ne are arreed that some equipment used in the vecondary Schools 
is very expensive and so extra funds are needed for purchasing and 
maintaining this equipment but we are also aware that a primary teacher 
with twenty pupils hes a more difficult and demanding position than a 


- prade twelve teacher with thirty-five pupils. 
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Furthernore, her need to set results is far nore critical and demanding 
that that of the grade twelve teacher. The little fellow needs help | 
all the way. If the primary teacher has cone her job well the grade 
twelve teacher will have a much easier time. 

The teacher of today is expected to be far more professional than 
her counterpart of years ago. she must do much curriculum planning, 
update her certificate with extra study, keep up with all te modern 
techniques, involve the parents and the community in the operation of 
the school and still be a good citizen. Everybody expects more of the 
teachers. Secondary school teachers have spare periods to help do this, 
time free from teaching while examinations are written, time in June 
to consider carefully the prorress of the puoils and plan next year's 
work. The clementary teacher get none of these considerations. hen 
does the elementary teacher find time to do curriculum planning? After 
four o'clock when she is very tired after a hard day's work. Ts this 
fair to both the teacher and the pupils who are supposed to have the 
benefit of this planning? In the age of the shorter work week, the 
elementary teacher's work week keeps lengthening. Perhaps it is time 
that equality of education becomes a reality for all including equality 


for all teachers as well as the pupils under then. 
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Pupil-teacher ratio is a difficult thing to talk about unless we 
devine what we are considering. Our definition is - teaching personnel 
permanently stationed in a single school, including principals, full- 
time renedial teacher, librarians, ete. in the secondary schools of 
Sault Ste, Marie the ratio is one to seventeen, in the biel cally 
Public Gcheols, one to twenty-five. Under present ceilings there is 
little or no chance to remedy this situation, in the Elementary schoois. 

Uur plea is, stated simply, a plea to see that the elementary 
schools ret encugh money so that they can give "Quality Education” to 
the pupils attending then. Serious consideration must be given to 
this matter, since it is extremely important to both the pupil and 
society that the child get a proper start in life. With the increas- 
ing demands being made on the individual, it is very necessery that the 


child cet the best preparation possible for life. 


in summary then, we wish to point out whet seems to be a glaring 
contradiction between the Department's stated objectives and its actual 
performance, Un the one hand the Vepartment - 
(a) publicizes a continuous Kindergarten to AIIL concept :n education 
(., is proposing the issuance of a single Ontario teachin certificate 


valid in either elementeory or secondary level. 
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These proposals support the theory of continuous and equal education 
for all, regardless of age level. 

Un the other hand, the ceiling for Ordinary Expenditures in the 
Aindergarten to VIII area is $595 per pupil and ¥1100 per pupil in 
the IX to XIII area (almost double). 4 large portion of this finan- 
cial resource is used to provide teacher salaries. in the Extraord- 
inary Expenditure caterory the allotments have been increased from 45 
to ~lO and from »5 to gl5 respectively, in the elementary and second- 
ary divisions. With considerably higher elementary pupil-teacher ratios 
combined with an extraordinary expenditure allowance of 2/3 (formerly 
1/2) of that granted to the secondary level how can equal educational 
opportunities be a reality? We have heretofore conceded that. some 
equipment required in the secondary division is much more expensive. 
This is true in technical and commercial areas particularly, and to some 
extent in a few sections of the academic area. However, it seems some- 
what ludicrous that, in our larger elementary schools which are fortun- 
ate enough to be @uipped with special subject rooms such as a science 
Room - provision can be made to furnish and equip them in the original 
_ instance, with practically no hope of being able to replenish, replace 


broken, out of date, and worn out or consumable materials. 
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We were happy to learn that it was deemed advisable to set up a 
Committee to study such an important matter. We feel that you will 
rive careful consideration to the needs of the flementary School. for 
too long attention has been focused on the Senior levels of our educa- 
tional system, instead of on the lower levels of the child's education 
because not only is this “where the action is", it is "where the ection 


starts", 
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BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


THE ONTARIO FEDMRATION OF SCHOOL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATIONS 
is the instrument through which the Associations, the 
Ontario Secondary Schools Headmasters! Council and the 
Ontario Department of Education work in approving, 
planning and directing those inter-school athletic 
activities that will contribute to and be part of a 
well-rounded and meaningful educational experience at 


the secondary school level, 


The Federation was organized and is operated on the 
premise that the plans, rules and regulations which 
determine and govern the Provincial inter-school 
athletic program can be best established by the school 
officials to whom responsibility for this phase of 
education has been delegated by the educational 


jurisdictions throughout Ontario. 


d 


PREFACE | 


The Ontario Federation of School Athletic Associations was formed 
in 1953 to increase the benefits and reduce the problems of inter-school 
athletics in the Province, It came into being as a result of consultations, 
initiated by Dr. Althouse, Chief Director of Education for the Province of 
Ontario, between representatives of the seven district high school athletic 
associations (now 17); the Ontario Secondary Schools Headmasters! Association; 


and the Ontario Department of Education. 


The most important enabling factor in the formation of the Federation 
was the decision of the Department of Education to provide an annual grant that 
a full-time executive secretary might be hired along with the necessary office 
staff. The Department of Education also agreed to provide office space for the 
Federation within the area of the space then occupied by the Physical Education 


Branch, 


The original grant was one of $6,000.00 along with office space, 
This grant was provided on the condition that the high school athletic 
associations would provide some self-help from their member schools, A $2.00 
grant for $1.00 self-help was suggested. The grant was raised to $8,000.00 in 
1961, to $10,000.00 in 1963, to $15,000.00 in 1967, to $17,000.00 in 1971 and to 
$20,000.00 in 1972, The self-help provided by the Associations has increased 


from some $3,000.00 originally to some $17,000.00 in 1972. 


_) 
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SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF O.F.S.A,A. 


a) The Federation office serves as a clearing house for information 

that is made available to all associations and schools, Information on the 
best procedures being used to achieve its aims is gathered and made available 
widely. Procedures that do not square with the stated aims of the Federation, 
when discovered, are brought to the attention of those concerned, and assistance 


is provided towards the elimination of these procedures, 


b) Rule books, coaching aids and articles pertinent to the general 
philosophy of the Federation are gathered and made available in quantity to 
all concerned with the on-going program, A special effort is made to have these 


rule books and coaching aids written and produced in Canada by Canadians, 


c) Provincial competition at the 0..5.A.A. level is administered by 
rules and regulations that place emphasis on good educational procedures, with 
the necessary amount of control. Administration is placed in the hands of the 
Associations, In order to make this competition a more meaningful experience, 
the assistance of teachers and students is solicited with the concurrence of 


local school authorities, 


d) Provincial Committees are set up from time to time as required to look 
into special areas of concern, In recent years the following committees have 
functioned and brought in findings upon which action has been taken: 
(i) Continuing Commission - Planning future of 0.F.S.A.A. 
(ii) Women's Committee - Girls! activities, 
(iii) Brief to Select Committee on Youth - Ontario - June 1965, 
(iv) Sports Committees - Guidelines in each activity, 
(v) Association Boundaries Committee in relation to the County 


Boards of liducation,. 
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SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF O.F.S.A.A. 


e) Coaching and Sports Schools for both men and women teachers are 
operated regularly on an alternate-year basis. Hight have been conducted 

for men and 5 for women. These have enabled more teachers to volunteer 
assistance in the intra-mural and inter-school athletic programs of the 
schools, A majority of these teachers have primary responsibility in subjects 
other than physical education, These coaching schools which were the original 


recuest of the Department of Education are always oversubscribed, 


f) The Executive Secretary has made a practice of attending the annual 
meetings of the governing bodies that administer the seventeen sports for 
which the 0.F.5.A.A. has committees, His purpose is to liaise and present the 


point of view of school personnel. 
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AREAS OF CONCERN 


Ls The welfare of the participant has been the primary concern from 
which all the policies of the Federation are based, The Ontario Federation of 
School Athletic Associations has been involved with rules standardization, 
promotion of good sportsmanship, eligibility of contestants, and the 
elimination of excesses and abuses which have, on occasion, characterized 
inter-school competition. Policy-making groups set up within the Federation 
are spending time, but need to spend much more, in attempting to clarify the 
purposes towards which we are striving. Only by paying specific attention to 


these aims can we achieve positive educational benefits, 


Inter-school competitive activities are of absorbing interest to the 
public and are receiving ever-increasing attention, With the emphasis being 
placed on preparation for the 1976 Olympic Games, the Federal Fitness 
Directorate, Recreation Directorate and the Canadian Olympic Committee and Sport 
Ontario are showing an increasing interest in the inter-school athletic program 


of competitive activities, 


THE O.F.S.A.A. IS PREPARED TO CO-OPERAT# WITH THESE PROGRAMS AND WITH 
SPORTS PARTICIPATION CANADA PROVIDING THERE IS NO CONFLICT wITH BASIC PHILOSOPHY 


AND OBJECTIVES, 


“5 The Ontario Federation of School Athletic Associations has taken the 
lead in working with such organizations as the Canadian Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, and the various National sports governing 
bodies, in encouraging Canadians, particularly those involved in the school 


activity program of the Province, to write and present materials for publication 
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AREAS OF CONCERN (Cont'd,) 


that are based on Canadian philosophy, In recent years the following 
publications have been written, published and distributed in Canada in a 


manner that has made it worthwhile for both writers and distributors: 


Canadian Girls' Basketball Rules 

Canadian Volleyball Association Rules 

Canadian Amateur Basketball Association Rules 

Fitness Training Methods 

Canadian Track and Field Rules and Records 

Basketball for the New Coach by D. Pugliese and J. Rose 


Modern Canadian Football by N, Volpe 


PREVIOUS TO 1960, COMPARABLE MATERIALS TO THE ABOVE WERE ALL SECURED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES, O.F.S.A.A. IS AS CONCERNED AS THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN PROVIDING CANADIAN CONTENT AND PERSPECTIVE IN THE PUBLICATIONS 


THAT ARE DISTRIBUTED TO THE SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE PROVINCE, 


Se Any kind of professional research takes money to buy the time of 
capable researchers, Such researchers are obtainable in Ontario, and ready to 


co-operate when money is available, 


THERE IS NEED FOR IMMEDIATE RESEARCH IN A GREAT NUMBER OF AREAS 
OF ATHLETIC ACTIVITY PROGRAMS NOW BEING CARRIED ON WITHIN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


AND IN THa& COMMUNITY IN GENERAL, 
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AREAS OF CONCERN 'd 


kh. A new area of concern to present itself recently to O.F.S.A.A. is 
the tendency to more local autonomy by County Boards of Education. Does the 
Department of Education wish the County Boards of Hducation to become 
completely self-sufficient? There is a distinct possibility that counties 
may restrict their competitions to within their own boundaries and decide they 


do not wish their schools to pay fees to their Association. 


THIS COULD LIMIT TH# ABILITY OF ASSOCIATIONS TO FINANCIALLY SUPPORT 


OFPIS ASA. 
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There has been a steady growth of the participation in the inter- 
school athletic program in the secondary schools of the Province, While 
money received in grants from the Department of Education and fees from the 
Associations have risen steadily, the cost per participant has in fact 
slightly decreased. The average of grants and association fees for the years 
1957 to 1961 was 32,2 cents per participant per year, For the years 1962 to 
1966 this average was 25.3 cents, And for the years 1967 to 1970 it was 


23.8 cents, 


In its attempt to be as self-supporting as possible the Federation 
has had the full support of its member associations as seen in the increasing 
financial support they have been able to provide, During the years prior to 
1962 it was not possible to raise the suggested $1.00 to match $2.00 from the 
Department of Education. However this level was reached in 1963 and has been 
maintained since and sometimes bettered, In 1971 and again in 1972 we shall 
have reached a $1.00 for $1.00 basis. Additionally, other income to the extent 
of $10,000.00 a year has been realized over the past three years on T.V. fees 


and profit from the sale of supplies to schools. 


A point to be made here is that teachers acting as coaches do so 
on a voluntary basis, Many, but not all by any means, receive time-table 
consideration. Using a figure of $300.00 per coach per year and allowing for 
an estimated 25% for duplication, some 5,870 male coaches contributed 
$1,761,000.00 of their time to the program last year, Estimating similarly for 
women coaches, another $606,000.00 of time was contributed. The grant total of 


donated time would have a monetary value of $2,376,000.00. 
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FINANCES (Cont'd, ) 


Since the introduction of the County Board system in 1969 O.F.S.A.A. 
has provided assistance to the elementary schools, Orders for rule books, 
coaching aids and pamphlets have been filled, Supervisors of elementary school 
physical education have been allowed to register at our annual coaching schools 
wherever possible, The financing of these services is generated from 


Department of Education grants and secondary school association fees, 


The number of activities offered by 0.}!.5.A.A. has increased with 
the diversity of the physical education program approved by the Department of 
Education. In addition the number of participants has grown as the school 
population and member associations have increased, With the above two state- 
ments in mind it is obvious that O.}.S.A.A. needs increased revenue. This 
revenue must be provided by a combination of Vepartment grants, Association 


fees and revenue from activities, (See Appendix B) 
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CONCLUSION 


It has been our intention in this brief to make the committee 
investigating the high cost of education aware of the historical background 
of O.F.S.A.A., beginning with the educational basis of the organization and 
tracing the financial aspects of the Federation through the years, If we 
are to continue providing the educationally-oriented leadership to the 
young people of Ontario, it will require a greater expenditure of time, money 
and human resources. To do less than this would not be in the best overall 


interest of the student, 


The development of alert responsible citizens by the schools of 
Ontario will be achieved only if the students have been exposed to and have 
successfully overcome mental, moral and physical challenges, The inter-school 
athletic program provides young people with unique opportunities to meet such 
challenges, While we stress the importance of an adequate inter-school athletic 
program it must be considered secondary in importance to a broad program of 


participation in physical education activities within our schools by all students, 


APPENDIX 
Included in the Appendix are the following documents and supportive letters: 
Appendix A .... Two Motions passed at Winnipeg - 1964. 
Appendix B ,.... 0.F.S.A.A. Participation in Relation to Financing. 
Appendix C .... Past Presidents of O.F.S,A.A. 


Appendix D .... Letter from G,M, MacMartin, Assistant Superintendent, Curriculum 
Branch, Ontario Department of Education, 


Appendix E .... Letter from C,W, Perry, Executive Secretary, 0.5.5.H.C. 
Appendix F .... Letter from E, Runacres, Director of Education, Hastings County. 


Appendix G .... Letter from G.R, Allan, Director of Education, Lincoln County. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


Two motions were passed unanimously at a meeting of representatives 


of all provincial high school athletic associations in 1964, They are: 


l. "The development of alert responsible citizens by the schools of 
Canada will be achieved only if the students have been exposed 
to and have successfully overcome mental, moral and physical 
challenges, The inter-school athletic program provides young 
Canadians with unique opportunities to meet such challenges, 
While we stress the importance of an adequate inter-school 
athletic program it must be considered secondary in importance 
to a broad program of participation in physical education 


activities within our schools by all students," 


Ze "That we, here assembled for the first time, representing all 
organized provincial school athletic associations in Canada, 
go on record as asserting; that in the best overall interest 
of the student, all school centred athletic activity should 
be, purposed, planned, executed and evaluated, by a school 
centred administrative body that includes in its membership 


school administrators, physical education teachers and coaches." 
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APPENDIX B 
O.F.S.A.A. PARTICIPATION SUMMARY to end of 1970-1971 
in relation to FINANCING SCHOOL YEAR 

INCOME EXPENDITURES PARTICIPATION 
YEAR GRANT FEES TOTAL BOYS ONLY 

Teams Individuals 

1954 9,500.00 289.78 $10,528.00 $ 9,106.54 n/r 
1959 6,000.00 279.16 6,746.51 751436090 n/r 
1956 6,000.00 384.60 11,325.50 10,391.40 n/r 
1957 8,000.00 2999.62 16,954.49 16,846.89 nfr 
1958 8,000.90 3081.10 16,341.43 14,706.72 n/r 
1959 8,000.00 3524.35 21,787.73 19,948.19 2158 31,550 
1960 8,000.00 3493.15 28,183.21 22,300.46 261,0 36,087 
1961 8,000.00 3624.80 25,316.53 25,086.51 2909 40,951 
1962 8,000.00 3646.28 24,834.16 27, 541696 326k 455629 
1963 8,000.00 4112.16 29,584.84 32 425031 3811 53,422 
1964 U,,000.00 4789.40 36,073.59 32 537360 4018 59,275 
1965 11,000.00 4953.24 Pe deren d 35 449218 4590 66,911 
1966 10,000.00 7478.72 40,782.23 39,751.71 5982 82,008 
1967 15,000.00 8042.76 48,374467 46,985.87 54.96 87,394 
1968 15,000.00 8385.55 48,594.03 50,998.10 5918 945851 
1969 15,000.00 8606.91 54,628.75 55,229.55 6650 105,568 
1970 15,000.00 9136.90 62,981.28 195 Ti j022 7211 113,647 
1971 17,000.00 16467.15 71,872.25 65,948.72 7693 123,993 
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Ontario Department of Education In reply please reter to file 

LB tHFloor Telephone 416/465. 6412 

Mowat Block Queen's Park DA=100 Physical and. 
ded Health Education 
ntario 


January 14, 1972. 


Mr. G. Bs Goulding, 

Executive Secretary, 

Ontario Federation of School 
Athletic Associations, 

559 Jarvis Street, 

Toronts 5, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Goulding: 


The Department of Education is concerned 
about the influence that interscholastic competition has 
on the education of boys and girls in our schools. It is 
for this reason that in 1953 Dr. Althouse, Deputy Minister 
Of Education, in co-operation with the Headmaster's 
Association initiated and supported financially the 
Ontario Federation of School Athletic Associations. 


The philosophy and practices of O.F.S.A.A. 
ensures that interscholastic competition will be conducted 
in the best interests of each student. It is through its 
close rélation with the work of O.F.S.A.A. that the 
Department can assure the student and his parents that 
conditions for competition will be kept in a proper 
balance with other aspects of his education and growth. 


O.F.8.A.A. has been and continues to be an 
indispensable ally of the Department of Education. By 
virtue of the fact that it is not directly associated 
with the Government of Ontario, the philosophy that it 
shares with the Department can be advanced with a degree 
of flexibility that it would not have otherwise. Since 
O.F.8.A.A. allows each member association to devise and 
conduct its own athletic activities, local educational 
authorities are more readily able thereby to respond to 
the needs and interests of their own students. On the 
other hand, because of its provincial scope, it can and 
has diverted the pressures that are brought to bear on 
local associations by professional and amateur athletic 
bodies as well as by other agencies. 
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Ontario APPENDIX D (Page 2) 
Department of 
Education 


Mr. G. B. Goulding. -2- JanQary 14, 1972. 


It is to be hoped that the valuable work that 
O.F.S.A.A. is doing will continue and that the organization 
of the Association that has made it possible will also be 
an effective instrument of future service. 


Yours sincerely, 

| ye 
G ‘Wy ae Marts, 

G. M. MacMartin, 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Curriculum Branch. 
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APPENDIX E 


February 3, 1972 


Mr. G. B. Goulding 

Executive Secretary 

Ontario Federation of School Athletic Associations 
559 Jarvis Street 

Toronto 5, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Goulding: 


On behalf of the Ontario Secondary School Headmasters! Council, I 

wish to emphasize support for the positive values the Ontario Federation 
of School Athletic Associations has extended to the students in our 
Ontario secondary schools. 


OFSAA's coordination of athletic programs (which, in some competitions, 
provides good opportunities for youth from distant areas to interrelate) ; 
its liaison with schools, community organizations and service clubs; its 
orientation to education and sound procedures respecting rules and regula- 
tions; its promotion of good sportsmanship; and its defence of our youth 
against the pressures and exploitation of commercial and professional 
sport interests -- all have the admiration of the Headmasters! Council. 


A central OFSAA authority, headmasters believe, is important as a 
constructive force in the conduct of athletic programs outside of school 
hours and is, indeed, in the interests of the young people of the province. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. Perry 
CWP:jc Executive Secretary 


APPENDIX F 


THE HASTINGS COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


208 BRIDGE STREET EAST, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE (613) 962-9134 


DONALD R. WILLIAMS 
CHAIRMAN 


E. RUNACRES, B.A., M.Ed. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


January 17, 1972. 


Mr. G. B. Goulding, 
Executive Secretary, 

Ontario Federation of 

School Athletic Associations, 
559 Jarvis Street, 

Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 


AChletic activities have always had, and undoubtedly will continue to 
have, a positive and meaningful role to play in the growth and develop- 
ment of our youth: Educational institutions have long recognized the 
potential of this excellent learning medium and their efforts have been 
rewarded by obvious success. It is difficult in this modern era to 
find relevant, challenging and involving learning opportunities for our 
youth; athletics meets all these requirements. 


As with any learning medium, it can be misused and fail to provide the 
anticipated outcomes. The quality of the learning program will depend, 
as always, on the quality of the leadership. In this regard school 
officials have recognized the need for well qualified physical education 
teachers, coaches and organizers at the local school level. The 
undeniable achievements of Ontario's physical education and athletic 
program can be attributed to this sound leadership base. 


Throughout the years this basic program has received the strong support 
of the Ontario Federation of School Athletic Associations. This 

support has comprised the preparation and distribution of a wealth of 
resource materials and documents covering every aspect of physical 
education and athletics. These materials have been used at the local 
level to assist teachers and develop student leadership and understand- 
ings. It would be my earnest hope that the excellence of this dimension 
of service from O.F.S.A.A. will continue unabated in the years to come; 
there is no other source for such contribution. 


A second, and vital, support for our schools has been in the philosophy, 
direction and guidance of inter-school athletics. The sensibly 
coordinated athletic programs of our schools has ensured that the "evils" 
which have beset other jurisdictions have not had a showing in Ontario; 
this has not happened by chance. It has been the strong, effective, 
enlightened and persuasive leadership of O.F.S.A.A. that has made us the 
envy of many. 
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APPENDIX F (Page 2) 


THE HASTINGS COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


fo: Mr. G. B. Goulding Page 2 
January 17, 1972 


During the past years this leadership has retained the educational 
orientation of our programs in the face of strong influence from 
commercial and other forces whose motives were designed to exploit our 
pupils. Unfortunately, we cannot rest on our past successes in this 
regard. There is more and more evidence today that these same forces, 
backed by apparently unlimited financial resources, are once again 
attempting to tap the potential of school athletic programs. We cannot 
afford to be complacent simply because our past efforts have been 
successful. We must continue to provide this constant and enlightened 
leadership at the top level, or all aspects of our school programs will 
be in jeopardy. 


As an educational leader responsible for 25,000 young people and 1200 
fine teachers, I am prepared to state that we need the resources of 
O.F.S.A.A. as never before. The past record has been magnificent and 
our programs have benefitted; the future, without O.F.S.A.A. would be 
bleak indeed. We cannot afford to move in this regressive direction 
because these fine people cannot be sacrificed. It is my earnest hope 
that the agencies responsible for the continuance of O.F.S.A.A. will 
recognize their vital responsibility and continue to function on an 
expanded front in the years ahead. 


Yours sincerely, 


E. Runacres 
Director of Education 
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APPENDIX G 


/ () THE LINCOLN COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION / ce ausan.ex, 
112 OAKDALE AVE. - Sib Anan ONTARIO — PHONE 416-685-1551 eee a eaucaion 


and Secretary 


January 13th, 1972 


Mr. G. B. Goulding, 

Executive Secretary, 

Ontario Federation of Schoo] Athletic Associations, 
559 Jarvis Street, 

Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Goulding: 


The basic purpose of O. F.S, A, A. inthe early years was 
to bring order out of chaos. I was closely connected with one 
school association which used non-teaching coaches, played 
every game on the basis of -- this game we'll win, next game 
we'll build character, encouraged active promotion by companies 
which were really there to exploit athletes and saw itself as 
an endless belt to provide professional teams with manpower. 
These battles have all been fought and won, and although I 
could not say that things are perfect, they are certainly better 
than they were in an era where materialism seems to replace 
idealism in all other human activities. 


The continuing purpose of O, F.S. A. A, has been to provide 
leadership, coordination and assistance to those of us fortunate 
encuigh tc have been or to be involved in school athletics. The 
calibre of the executive secretaries has made these services 
tangible and important in all parts of the Province. 


The future of O, F.S. A. A. is of course unknown. Every 
organization must change and adapt to new conditions. A closer 
connection should be established with Department and County 
physical education consultants or supervisors, Working relations 
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Mr. G. B. Goulding January 13th, 1972 


between the school and outside athletic associations must be 
developed as the school becomes less insular and more involved 
with the community. Less popular team and individual sports 
must be taken into account. For example, one of the major 
problems here is the relation between school athletic programs 
and people and the local rowing club. Assistance for new 
teachers in coaching techniques rather than social gatherings 

of ''old swets'! should be encouraged. 


I hope, Bev, that these few thoughts might be of some 
use to you. I appreciate your work and wish you well. 


Best personal regards. 


Yours very truly, 


G. R, ALLAN, 
Director of Education 
and Secretary. 
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"Organizations 
& Groups" BRIEF #14 


Ontario Library Association 
2487 Bioor Street West Loronto 9 Ontario 


416 / 762-5432 
March 15,1972. 


Mr. Thomas A. McEwan, Chairman, 

Committee to Study the Costs of Education 
in Ontario, 

Department of Education, 

Mowat Block, 

Queen's Park, 

Toronto 182, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


As an organization vitally concerned with the provision 
of good library service of all types and at all levels the Ontario 
Library Association submits the following points concerning 
school library facilities for consideration by your Committee. 


1. One of the objectives of the school library is to provide 
the materials which are required to support the curriculum 
in the school. 


2. New curricula being developed by local boards and by the 
Curriculum Branch of the Department of Education call for 
wider and more varied resource materials than ever before. 


3. New approaches in educational methods demand greatly 
enlarged background resources if they are to achieve 
real advances in education and not be mere pious platitudes 
for progress. Programs inthe schools such as the 
language experience approach in teaching reading, the 
discovery method, student research, individualized 
programs and timetables, and a wider choice of courses 
must be supported by a well stocked, well staffed library 
resource centre in order to achieve their objectives. 


4, The budget cuts made by Boards accross the Province in 
1971 have had a disproportionately adverse effect on 
schcol libraries. Funds for library materials have been 
sharply reduced, in many cases by as much as 50% and over. 
Staff reductions have left many school libraries without 
teacher librarians. 


COMTRIUCC cay « 


Mr. Thomas A. McEwan -2- Marcie were pa. . 
Ak 
te 
9. A lack of trained library staff at both the professional 
teacher-librarian and technician level was evident in 
Many sonools even betrore, the jo/7l budget cuts were made. 
The result is that such’ libpary resources as do exist in 
these schools are not being properly used and exploited. 


The importance of an adequately stocked and staffed 
school library has been recognized by the Department of Education 
in the report issued in March 1968 under the title Library Resource 
Centres, aS Foilowe- 


"A library resource centre, containing a wide variety of 
books. as well as of other learning aids, is an essential 
part of the modern school." 


"The library resource centre should be available to students 
during the school day and, if possible, before and after 
school so that children may have the fullest opportunity 

to make use of the materials. This would require the 
services of a full-time librarian. Small schools may 

be able to establish an adequate program with a librarian 

in attendance for at least half the time. However, it is 
desirable for all schools with enrolments over 500 to have 
a full-time librarian." 


If school libraries are to meet the requirements set 
down by the Department of Education, and if they are to fulfil the 
objective of providing materials to support curriculum, the 
costs of library development programs ought to be given top 
priority in any consideration of educational costs. Library 
resource centre services in the schools of Ontario provide the 
means for the achievement of the objectives of curriculum and program. 


Yours Very trusLy, 


te wean 
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Peter P. Hallsworth, 


PPH:ss President. 


ans Sino mania 
Organizations 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
I welcome this opportunity to elaborate on the points made by the 


Ontario Library Association in its written submission. 


The Ontario Department of Education has shown a great deal of 
leadership in the development of school Library Resource Centres in 
this Province, and has recognized the unique contribution of the Library 
Resource Centre in facilitating quality education for the children in 
Ontario schools. The uniqueness of the Library Resource Centre can 
be summarized in what the Library Resource Centre can and ought to be. 
In the physical sense, the Library Resource Centre is a laboratory, 
centrally located in the school for easy access by all children and 
teachers. It houses the collection of materials and provides different 
types of user spaces related to the learning activities of individuals, 
small groups, and class groups of children. In the intellectual sense, 
the Library Resource Centre is a place to practice information retrieval 
skills through reading, listening, viewing and observing. It is a 
place to acquire new skills, a place to experiment with information, 
and a place to get new ideas. In the social sense, the Library Resource 
Centre is a place where children discuss and interact with one another, 
with the librarian, and with the teacher. It is a place where children 
practice working effectively and responsibly in group situations. It 
is a place where children share ideas and experiences. In the spiritual 
sense, the Library Resource Centre is a place where children are provided 
with experiences which broaden and deepen their emotions, which develop 
a sense of values, and a deeper understanding of, and appreciation for 
the quality of life, both past and present. 

At the core of the Library Resource Centre's uniqueness lies the 
most fundamental and greatest of mankind's inventions, namely, our 
language -- that of words and that of numbers. The mastery of language 
is essential for our understanding of one another and our ability to 
communicate with one another; its mastery is essential for the contin- 


uance and extension of human culture. Language is the transmitter of 


“2 


information, concepts, ideas, attitudes, values and emotions. 
Today, modern technology has made it possible to record language 


in various and numerous forms, for example: 


1. Auditory or Oral Forms of Language - records, tapes, radio 


2. Pictorial Forms of Language - flat pictures, slides, 
transparencies, filmstrips without captions, film loops, 


maps, graphs, posters and charts. 

3. Written or Symbolic Forms of Language - books, magazines, 
pamphlets, newspapers, booklets. 

4. Combined Forms of Language - sound filmstrips, filmstrips with 
printed captions, microfilm, films, video tapes, television. 

Se Controlled Forms of Language - textbooks, programmed materials 


and teaching machines, computer programmes. 


We now know that children learn in different ways, and through 
the use of different forms of language. Never before in the history 
of mankind has the potential been so great for helping children to learn. 
The child who experiences difficulty in reading no longer needs to be 
withheld from participation in the many and varied learning experiences 
comprising the educational mosaic. Access to the many and varied forms 
of recorded language makes it possible for a child to move from one 
form to another as a problem increases in complexity and becomes farther 
removed from his own direct, personal, firsthand experiences. Unlocking 
the needed information, concepts, ideas, attitudes, values, and emotions 
requires skill -- skill in listening, skill in observing, skill in 
viewing, and skill in reading. Opportunities must be provided for 
acquiring and practising these skills. The many and varied forms of 
recorded language comprise the materials in the Library Resource Centre. 

One of the prime objectives of the Library Resource Centre, then, 
is to provide the materials which are required to support the programmes 
carried out by the school. The Curriculum Branch of the Ontario 
Department of Education has reinforced the need for wider and more 
varied resource materials to support curriculum. This can be seen 


from an examination of but a few of the curriculum guidelines recommended 


for use in Ontario schools: 


1. Man, Science and Technology Reference: page 5, "Needless to 


say, the librarian and staff of the resource centre are also 
prime resource personnel...the library and resource centre of 
the school are equally necessary both in scheduled time and 
during the students!’ uncommitted time." 

Reference: page 6, "As students will often be discussing aspects _ 
of history or science or technology in which they have had 
little or no systematic grounding, every avenue to understanding 
must be utilized. Films, filmstrips, slides, projectuals, tapes 
and recordings are particularly appropriate and effective 
communications media for the topics in a course. Their use 
should be routine and regular and should not be confined to 
class use but made available for individual study." 

Reference: Appendix C, page 22, contains a bibliography of 
almost three hundred books, and the implication has been made 
that additional books would indeed be required to cater to the 
individual needs of students. 

Reference: Appendix B, page 20, contains a list of 39 films 


to be used in conjunction with the course topics. 


2. World Religions 
The bibliography of suggested resources includes approximately 
198 books, 4 filmstrips, a series of reprints, 35 films, 
28 records, and 1 milti-media kit. 
In response to these guiddines, one secondary school within a 
large school system prepared a one-semester course which has 
received approval from the local Board of Education, and will 
presumably be approved by the Department of Education. The 
particular school in question, already has 16,000 items in its 
materials collection, a certain percentage of which would be 
relevant to the new course. The school librarian, however, 


considers it necessary to purchase 61 additional books at a 


De 


ads 


cost of $275.90. This purchase is for books alone, for one 


course, of one semester's duration. 


The Role of the Coureurs de Bois and the Voyageurs in the 
Expansion of Canada, a unit of study for an individual class 


in the Social Studies programme of an elementary school. 


This unit of study was intended to be of relatively short 
duration, being only one in a series of units on the theme 
"Expansion of Canada." The bibliography in this instance was 
prepared on the basis of the actual resources available. 

The bibliography contains 36 books, available from school and 
public libraries, 2 films, available from the Department of 
Education's Film Library, 1 tape, available from the Board's 
Media Centre, several periodical articles available from the 
Public Library, and 21 records belonging to the students. 

Any expansion of this unit to other classes in the school 


would certainly require additional resources. 


A Multi-Media Resource List on Eskimos and Indians, 1969, plus 


the 1970 Supplement. 


This resource list is recommended to elementary schools for 

the purpose of developing units of study on Eskimos and Indians. 
It contains apprasimately 220 books, 90 films, 21 filmstrips, 

S film loops, 5 maps, 7 slide sets, 3 picture sets, 3 posters, 


19 records, 7 article reprints, and 12 periodical subscriptions. 


Cireular 15, 1972 
This guide to Canadian curriculum materials has very recently 


been recommended to the schools in Ontario. Its coverage is 
elementary through secondary school, and includes materials 

in both the English and French languages. There are approxi- 
mately 2,000 resource items in the list and it is intended that 


an annual supplement be added. 


ane 


From this brief examination of new curricula we realize more than 
ever before the importance of wider and more varied resource materials, 
and the need for expertise in selecting from the many resources avail- 
able. 

Teachers today are more knowledgable about how children learn, 
and more aware of the variety of ways in which learning occurs. Con- 
sequently, they are trying a variety of approaches in their classroom 
programmes. Many of the approaches depend on the support of large 
numbers of resource materials. Professional literature suggests that 
the language centred primary classroom should contain several hundred 
books, as well as other materials. Individualized reading programmes 
need the support of at least ten books per child. Student research 
activities, many of them individualized, require broad subject coverage 
in the materials collection in order to provide for anticipated and 
unanticipated curriculum needs. These resource materials must be avail- 
able in many forms in order to provide for a wide range of ability 
levels. In the sixties, the development and improvement of Library 
Resource Centres in Ontario schools may have been due to the recognition 
on the part of educators that innovative programmes needed the support 
of resource materials. 

The seventies are not the affluent sixties. Budget cut-backs at 
the local level are hitting all phases of education. We are particu- 
larly aware of an alarming decrease in school library budgets. In- one 
large school system the expenditure for library resource materials for 


elementary schools averages as follows: 


1970 $7 eh per pupil 
1971 $8.58 per pupil 
1972 $3.44 per pupil 


If this is the case for a large urban system, what must be happening 
in the smaller school systems? 
What will $3.44 per pupil buy for each child ina school? The 


following may serve as illustration: 
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Average Cost Purchasing Power 
Hardback books (elen. ) $4.60 3/4 of a book 
Paperback books - fd 6 paperbacks 
Filmstrips 6425 1/2 of a filmstrip 
Film Loops 23.00 1/6 of a film loop 
Records, Cassettes Se 20 2/3 of a record 
Slides - 40 8 slides 
Transparencies - one colour 200 7 transparencies 
Transparencies - multi colour 3.90 1 multi colour transparency 
Picture Sets 3.00 - 30.00 -- 
Multi Media Kits 10.00 - 80.00 -- 


School Library Standards, published in 1968 by the Ontario Teachers! 
Federation, recommends the addition of two books per pupil per year after 
the basic collection of 5,000 books has been acquired. With today's 
higher costs, $3.44 per pupil can provide approximately 1/3 of the 1968 
recommendation, giving no consideration to materials other than books. 
In the light of what we know about learning, this would be incongruous. 

We make no pretense at being financiers. We are not aware of the 
intricacies behind the Provincial allocation of funds to school systems, 
not do we fully comprehend the complexities of budgetary allocations at 
the local level. However, at this point in time, we feel ourselves 
very much on the receiving end of the effects of diminishing funds. 
When school librarians tell us that their annual budget is insufficient 
to replace lost and worn out materials, and when we hear of full-time 
school librarians becoming part-time school librarians, we can only 
conclude that budget cuts have had a disproportionately adverse effect 
on the Library Resource Centres in our schools. 

faterials are only one factor comprising the required elements of 
adequete library service. Personnel and quarters are equally important. 
Where does Ontario stand in these areas? Various standards have been 
developed over the years as guidelines for educators. These standards 
outline the necessary requirements of good, but not superior, school 


library service. I would refer you to the following publications: 


Standards of Library Service for Canadian Schools, by the Canadian School 
Library Association. 1967. 


Library Resource Centres for Elementary Schools, by the Ontario Department 
of Education. 1968, 


Library Materials Centres for Secondary Schools, by the Ontario Department 
of Education. (no date) 


School Library Standards, by the Ontario Teachers' Federation. 1968. 


Standards for School Media Programs, by the American Library Association 
and the National Education Association. 1969. 


In 1971, Miss Margaret Scott, Past Chairman of the Canadian School 
Library Association delivered a paper to the International Association 
of School Librarianship in which she outlined the development of school 
Library Resource Centres in Canada, and compared the stage of develop- 
ment to the C.S.L.A. standards. Her findings in regard to Ontario are 
as follows: "Almost no elementary or secondary school in the province 
meets C.O.L.A. standards. More come close to reaching standards for 
collections than facilities or personnel. Personnel is the most inadequate 
area." 
(Margaret B. Scott. "School Libraries in Canada, 1971", Canadian Librar 
Journal, March-April, 1972, p.118-138) 

A large urban school system compared its Library Resource Centres 
to the C.S.L.A. standards, and found that although many schools had 
acquired the basic book collection (5,000 books or 10 books per pupil, 
whichever is greater), practically all schools were below standard in 
terms of the growth of collections. In the categories of space, personnel, 
and budget, over 100 out of 140 Library Resource Centres were below 
standard. 

The standards drawn up by the Ontario Department of Education are 
quantitatively lower than the C.S.L.A. standards. Comparative figures 
in all aspects of library service are not available, but Miss Scott 
found the average number of library books per student in Ontario schools 
to be six. The Department's suggested minimum is 5,000 books or 10 
books per pupil, whichever is greater. According to Miss Scott's findings, 
the resource collections are closer to standard than either personnel 


or facilities. If the most advanced area of service, the collections, 


oe 


averages 60% of minimum standard, the figures for personnel and facilities 
must be shockingly low. And of what use is a collection of materials 
without adequate staff and facilities? Miss Scott found that the most 
inadequate area is that of staff. A materials collection without 

adequate staff to organize it, facilitate and promote its use, is 

surely a mistaken economy. 

We hope that we have indicated the importance of providing good 
library service in the schools of Ontario, and that such service must 
include the provision of adequate materials, personnel, and facilities. 
Even with the developmental programme carried on over the past several 
years, Library Resource Centres in Ontario schools do not yet meet 
any recognized standards, let alone approach standards of excellence. 
Our plea, then, is for leadership -- leadership from government and 
from committees such as this, so that the continuing development of 
school library service will occupy a priority position in the budgeting 
of the educational dollar. Local boards need guidelines to help them 
distribute their monies in the most effective manner. (One American 
study suggests that 6% of the per pupil operational costs per year be 
allocated to the purchase of library resource materials.) 

School library service in Ontario has made a good beginning; it 
would be tragic if it were to be so decelerated as to obliviate any 


possibility of achieving excellence. 
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Perkdale Collegiate 

Kast End High School 

Harbord Collegiate Institute 
Danforth Technical School 
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North Toronto Collegiate 
Northern Secondary School 
Castle Frank High School 
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CORSEQUENCES OF AN INCREASED COUNSELLOR-STUDENT RATIO 


It has been shown in the preceding section that ceilings on educational 
spending may cause guidance services to move back toward the poorer progremmes 
offered several years ego. Some of the consequences of any cut~back in 
counselling services must affect the student. 


1. Poor planning and wrong course selection will be an 
inevitable result and will lead to more drop-outs and/or 
more repetition to make up for a poor choice of course. 


Ze Counselling will be crisis«oriented rather than continuous 
or developmental. 


3. The important area of vocational planning, rather then 
increasing in priority, will likely be neglected. 


4, Because there will be less direct contact with students, 
counsellors will have to resort to the increased use of 
printed materials such as morning announcements and guidance 
bulletins in en attempt to keep students informed. 
Counsellors find that an increased use of these techniques 
is not an effective means of communication. 


5. Noné or very little research (statistical studies, assessnent 
of programmes etc) will be carried out. 


DEMAND FOR GUIDANCE 


More than ever before students, parents and teechers are demanding 
more and better guidance services. Most schools fill their counselling 
time with student initiated interview requests. The reesons for the 
increasing use of guidance facilities are apparent when the three major 
categories of problems presented by the students are examined. 


< Educational Planning 


All- 


schools must allocate staff time for work with students as they 


make their educational plans, With the increasing complexity of Ontario's 
educational system students demand the kind of service that can only be 
provided by fulltime counselling specialists. Meny factors could be cited 
to illustrate the increasing difficulty, for the student, of planning a 


programme. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 
(a) 


(e) 
(¢) 


(g) 


Secondary school progremmes are in meny cases less clearly 
structured. 


University programmes, as well, are less structured than 
formerly and provide multiple choices. 


There are now 16 Ontario Universities among which to choose. 


Similarly there are now 20 Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology. 


External tests such as those administered by SACU require 
interpretation by the student, 


While grade 10 used to be “the year of decision“ for the student, 
now annually he must reassess and plan his programme. 


The credit system has been introduced which has allowed subject 
promotion to take the place of grade promotion. Rather than an 
automatic placement, a student has a mmber of complex choices. 


Students have the freedom to modiZy their programmes 
(add, subtract or change) at any time during the year. 


School programmes are now so complex that a calendar is required 
to describe them. ; 


Schools have “innovative programmes". 
Disruptive and often sudden changes in plans are made by 
students when they move between programmes at different levels 


and with different areas of specialization. 


More students are requiring more education to meet changing 
occupational patterns. 


Families are increasingly mobile so that students 


experience more plecement difficulties, 


Students new to Canada face a number of difficult programme 
adjustments. 
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uP 
ai Vocational Planning € 


Long term vocational plenning for careers after post-secondary education 1 
often is assessed at a lower priority than counsellors would wish, Most vocation=- 
al counselling is limited to job planning for the drop-out or job placement for 
the graduate. Some factors that are making it increasingly difficult for 
students to plan for their future careers are? 


(a) appropriete occupational information is not conveniently 
aveilable; 


(b) occupational patterns are constantly changing with the 
elimination of some jobs and the creation of new ones; 


(ce) long range planning for specific jobs is more difficult 
with changing economic conditions; 


(a) more students are staying in school longer} 


(e) students have difficulty interpreting their school programmes 
to business and industry; 


(f) more girls ere planning ae career; 


Vocational counselling must have increasing importance in guidance progremmes 
but without more counsellors it is doubtful if this area can be expanded. 


III  Sociel Counselling | ( 


A third major activity is working with individual students or groups of 
students as they meet the constant changes in the school and in society. Most 
parents feel that they can no longer be expert in all aspects of their child's 
development within the educetional system and school counselling specialists 
are necessary to work with the children and their parents. There are 
several reasons that account for the continuing increase in the amount of 
time required for social counselling, 


(a) A more complex society produces more social problems 
among all age groups; 


(bo) students are requiring more psychiatric and psychological services 
in the school and in the community and these services require 
counselling time to screen and to refer as well as requiring 
counselling time to implement recommendations; 


(c) greater retention power of the schcols accounts for more 
students with limited motivation and more students with 


placement Gifficulties; 


(a) a greater number of independent students on welfare attending 
school is but one example of students who used to quit school 
or submerge their problems, but now require counselling time; 
(e) adolescence has more problems to-day, not the least of which is 
the concern for future security; ( 


(f) students new to the school, whether from Ontario, other parts 
of Canada or from outside of Canada, must all adjust to a new 
social group end new culture. 


) 5. 
ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 


There are some specialized duties accepted by many Guidance Departments 
which need not be done by counsellors but do require a special knowledge, 
awereness of students! needs, and technical skills thet most of the school 
staff do not have. Teachers who are specialists in their own academic subjects 
do not have the time to carry out these responsibilities without seriously 
affecting their teaching duties. Some of these responsibilities follow: 


(a) the storing, recording and interpretation of the Ontario 
School Record System; 


(bo) the administration, scoring and interpretation of standardized 
test results; 


(c) the writing of references for post-secondary institutions 
or employers; 


(ad) the checking of prerequisites for students! programmes that 
was unnecessary in the days of structured grade promotion; 


(e) individual time-tables require individuel checking by people 
who are knowledgeable of school programmes and aware of the 
student and of the consequences to his post-secondary education 
of his course selection; 


ir) the transfer of students from one school to another end the with- 
drawal of students from school requires processing of forme 
as well as counselling. 


PROVINCIAL GUIDELINES REQUIRED 


To meke education accountable, the extent to which educational goals 
ere being achieved, must be assessed. The aims and objectives of guidance 
are difficult to state in behavioural terms and may in fact vary from student 
to student. Some individual schools, a few school boardsand the Department 
of Education itself, are working on the problem of objective assessment of 
guidence services but no satisfactory measure has yet been established, in 
the process of evaluation, the Department of Education should provide positive 
leadership in the following ways. 


1, The development of evaluative techniques is very difficult and 
very time consuming. More cut-of~school essistance should be 


2. The freedom of each community to form innovative programmes and to 
plan local student-centred objectives is all very commendable but 
somehow the student who moves from aree to area ig left out or lost. 
Although innovative programmes are desirable, there is still the 
need for control of curriculum with speeific courses of study and 
provincial personnel to supervise the implementation of these courses. 


3. Special consideration must be given to guidance services so that 
budget ceilings do not limit existing programmes that are provided 
almost entirely on a student-demwand basis in the schools. 


4, A statement as to the minimum guidance services to be provided by 
the schools should be prepared and measureble objectives for guidance 
should be established. 


5. Other ways of making guidance accountable must be investigated. 


POSITIVE STEPS 


Guidance is broad in its outlook and counsellors do feel a 
responsibility to the entire school programme. ‘This discussion has only 
touched on certain activities which are part of ell secondary school guidance 
programmes. The importance of each may vary from school to school depending 
-on the types of courses offered. 


The section on "Provincial Guidelines Required" lists arcas in 
which provinciel leadership is desireable and might well result in some cost 
reduction over a longer period of time, It is believed that the following 
steps are necessary in meeting minimum educational objectives. 


1. H.S. 1 or a Department memorandum should give strong support 
for a student-counsellor ratio of 250 to 1. At the same time it 
should be recognized that the ratio of 150 to 1 (the same ratio as 
for class room teachers) would be a worthwhile objective. 


2. To aid counsellors, students and others with the “information 
explosion" the Department of Education must proceed quickly with 
its computerized retrieval system for vocational information. 


3. the Department of Education should recommend that the established 
student-counsellor retio be met with full-time counsellors. Only 
in this way will each counsellor have sufficient time to keep 
informed and to stop misinformation. FEliminating the part-time 
counsellor who has counselling as a “time-table filler" 
will stop the inefficient use of well-trained academic teachers. 

It is also true that counselling time allocated to pert-time 
counsellors is often not used altogether effectively or efficiently. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
The committee must be aware that teachers do not have access to all of 
the complex budget procedures. However, we certainly feel the results of the 


budget problems as we think the following points will illustrate. 


1. Average Student-Counsellor Ratio in Toronto Secondary Schools 


1969-1970 LOO: 1 
1970-1971 Shot 1 
LIV LAL 2 3553 1 


It appears that before the celings (1970-1971) the student-counsellor ratio was 
reduced substantially toward a more realistic level. In the first year that the. ts 
ceilings were imposed (1971-1972) the figure was not reduced further and infact appears 
to have risen slightly. The fact that Toronto Secondary Schools did not reach pre- 
dicted enrollment figures makes the 1971-1972 ratio look even better than it would 
have, if full enrollment had been achieved. 


2. High and Low Student-Counsellor Ratios 
Number of Schools 
Below 300:1 Over 400:1 Over 500:1 


1969-1970 6 6 4 
1970-1971 8 D 3 
1971-1972 8 5 3 


It appears that before the ceilings (1970-1971) two schools with ratios over 
400:1 had their ratio reduced while two other schools had their ratios lowered to 
the under 300:1 range. In the present year (1971-1972) no further improvement was 
made. 


It is true that the student-counsellor ratio for individual schools fluctuates 
annually mainly due to changing enrollment and changing staff utilization, There 
should, however, be a degree of stability for the whole city due to the number of 
students involved and thus any change in the overall figures would appear to be 
significant. 


as Range of Student-Counsellor Ratios 


Each year for the past three years the Student-Counsellor ratio has ranged from 
approximately 200:1 to 550:1. Obviously each school has the perogative to establish 
priorities and assign staff. Without some clear external guidelines for establishing 
a student-counsellor ratio, based on established criteria, it is difficult to 
determine the student counselling need in each school. However, we believe that these 
student needs cannot be adequately met with ratios higher than 250:1. 


4. Staffing 


Budget limitations have forced some schools to have more part-time teachers and 
unqualified teachers, in the Guidance programme. At one extreme is a school with eight 
part-time Guidance-teachers (certainly not counsellors) with a total equivalent time 
of 1.2 full time counsellors and none of them have any qualifications in Guidance. 


ae Programme 
In 1971-1972 there have been few staff reductions but in one school the squeeze 
has produced the following effects on the programme when the counselling time was cut 


by one full time counsellor (a 25% reduction): 


- interviews to check progress, to develop future plans and to provide orienta- 
tion to the school and Guidance programme have been reduced by about 50%. 
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5. Programme (cont?d) 
- follow-up interviews have been reduced by about 50% 
- requests for interviews have backed-up as much as two months. 


- counselling effectiveness has been reduced as time pressures build with 
the backed-up requests. 


- the increased responsibilities that students have had to assume have 
resulted in poor student decisions, 


- contacts with parents have reduced by about 25%, 
- contact with community resources have been reduced. 
6. How low can the student-counsellor ratio go? 


It would be foolish to think that increasing a guidance staff without limit would 
continue to improve the service to the students. What the most satisfactory ratio 
is depends on several factors but we believe that a ratio over 300:1 is usually not 
effective and that a ratio under 200:1 probably cannot be economically justified. 


fa Everybody should be a counsellor? 


There are many respected experts in mental health who share the believe that one 
of the problems in school groups, as with many other groups, is poor human relations. 
It is stated that we don't really listen to other people, that we don’t really care 
about other people and that we don't attempt to really understand other people's 
feelings. School counsellors agree that the total school community should be working 
toward improved human relations. To this end teachers and students obviously share 
the greatest burden of responsibility. The role of counsellor may well be to act 
as a catalyst. 


There have been suggestions that counsellors are not necessary - that this 
catalyst is not essential. We believe that there is no evidence to support this claim. 
We have found that teachers spend so much time teaching and doing remedial work with 
students that to add other responsibilities is not really possible. We also believe 
that, as in business, education has become so complex that specialists are required. 


Teachers are included in the Guidance programme as much as possible. They provide 
very important assistance in such areas as course selection, career planning, study 
skills, and learning difficulties. 


To this point in time there is no evidence that involving other persons in the 
Guidance programme has any effect on reducing educational costs by reducing the need 
for counsellors. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELLOR 
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A report prepared for presentation to the 
members of the Ontario School Counsellors' 
Association at their Annual Conference in 
Sudbury, Ontario, November llth, 12th, and 


13th, 1971. 


Annual Meeting on Thursday, November llth, 3:00 p.m. 
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Counsellors believe that Counselling and Guidance is a point of 
view, an emphasis in the. total educational experience. Counsel - 
ling and Guidance, as an integral and essential component of each 
school programme, is available for all students in the elementary 


and secondary schools. 


Counsellors recognize and appreciate the responsibilities of the 
teacher and other school personnel in the counselling and guidance 
process, and therefore work with them as a team to assist the 
individual student to grow in self-esteem, to recognize his abili- 
ties and his limitations, to evaluate possible alternatives in his 
actions, -and»+to»view+himself-positively as he moves toward realis- 


tic goals and the optimum development of his potential. 


Counsellors believe that the personal perceptions of the student 
and his attitudes and values, are the bases from which he develops 


his uniqueness as: a “person. 


Counsellors believe that if students can experience a caring, 
accepting, and non-evaluative relationship with a counsellor, the 
students will make intelligent decisions which are based on an 


improved insight and understanding of themselves. 


THE ONTARIO SCHOOL COUNSELLOR - WHO HE IS 


ee ce ve ee nereen nee ——~ 


A professional person who demonstrates integrity, warmth of 
understanding, confidentiality, and consciéntiousness. He 
holds a permanent teaching certificate and a Specialist Certi- 


ficate in Guidance, valid im Ontario. 


An integral part of the School teaching staff, a member of student 


services team, and a person who honours the Ontario: School Coun- 


Seliors" Association Code. of Ethics. 


A person who accepts as his prime responsibility the counselling 
of students - listening to and talking with them about those 
things ‘which -are-most *important’to them at that particular time 


in thezr tives, 


A person who as a counsellor, involves himself in consultation 


with colleagues, administrators, parents,and outside agencies. 


A person who, as a result of his professional training and 
development, demonstrates competence and skills in the area 


of human relations. 


A person who seeks constantly to improve his professional com- 
pétency through reading, attendance at conferences, seminars, 
workshops, and in-service training. He encourages a similar 


attitude in his colleagues. 


THE ONTARIO SCHOOL COUNSELLOR - WHAT HE DOES 


He seeks to help the student through counselling to under- 


stand and to accept himself and to develop independence in 


handling his own problems. 


In order to encourage the student to make realistic educational 


and vocational plans: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


He assembles and maintains, in an attractive and 
orderly manner, a guidance information centre with 
up-to-date pertinent information concerning school 
curricula, opportunities for further education, and 


career opportunities. 


He may also direct students and parents to alternate 


sources of appropriate information. 


He facilitates opportunities for students to meet on 
a personal basis, experts in many fields of educational 


and vocational endeavors. 


He promotes orientation programmes and facilitates 


liaison at all educational levels, 


He consults with other helping seryices and/or community 
agencies, and participates in case conferences as needed, 


to cbtain assistance for the special needs of students. 


He is involved in the coordination and administration of 
standardized group tests and in the interpretation of the 
results. He refers when appropriate, to psychological 


services for individual assessment. 


He assists the administration in the selection and placement 


of students in suitable courses, classes, and schools. 
He utilizes in a professional manner, and fully for the 
student's benefit, the information» available in the Ontario 


School Record. 


He is concerned with and involved in the continual appraisal 


and improvement of counselling and guidance services. 


He participates in curriculum development. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The Ontario Federation of Home and School Associations 
Inc., is pleased to present this Brief to the governmental Committee 
established to study the cost of education in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Ontario, and does so on behalf of its members as 
well as on behalf of all children who are students in the public schools 
of this Province, 

2. This Brief is based on the policies of the Federation 
as set forth in resolutions passed at its annual meetings and as 
outlined in previous Briefs prepared by the Federation. 

3. In addition, it includes reference to the results of a 
questionnaire on education casts circulated recently to affiliated 
Home and School Associations and Councils. A summary of the returns 
from the questionnaire is attached to this Brief for information and 
interest. 

4, Throughout the preparation of this Brief, the Federation's 
theme for the past two years, "Remember the Child ~ Involve the Student", 
has served as the guiding principle for deliberations and recommendations. 

5. The Federation has long espoused and continues to espouse 
that abstraction, "equality of educational opportunity", and over the 
years, has been grateful that its recommendations and suggestions for 
change and innovation have been so well received by our Department of 


Education. 
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6. HoweVer, taxpayers have been remarkably patient and 
generous in their support of education over a long period of 
unparalleled expansion and rising costs. Upgrading school systems, 
building new schools, renovating old ones and the attending costs of 
staffing and equipment, must relate to the resources of the community. 

7. Therefore, recognizing that educational costs must be 
kept within the realm of the possible, The Ontario Federation considers 
that the quality of services offered must be maintained in administrative, 
plant and teaching areas, and that economies can be realized by postponing 
the expansion of services an@the acquistion of the glossier accessories 
until funds are available. Indeed, in addressing itself to the areas 
of study with which the Committee on Education Costs has been charged, 
the Federation believes that all effort must enhance and enrich the 
educational experience of the young student and that all effort is 
wasted unless the best interests of the child and student are served. 
IMPLICATIONS OF CEILINGS ON EXPENDITURES BY LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 

8. Consultations were conducted by the Federation with 
Trustees, Principals, Teachers, Administrators and Business Officials 
representing jurisdictions in large urban centres as well as in smaller 
population areas. All recognized that educational costs have increased 
alarmingly and that public resistance to the progression of annual 
property tax increases related to education has reached a dangerous 


level which could well lead to a regressive backlash. 
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9. Since the brunt of public dissatisfaction was directed 
primarily toward the Provincial Government with the resulting 
provincial commitment to increase its share of educational costs, it 
was considered logical by those consulted that increases in cost sharing 
imposed at the provincial level would result in expenditure ceilings. 
To do otherwise would be tantamount to writing a blank cheque, and no 
prudent person would do this. Therefore, the Federation commends the 
Government of Ontario for its eensitivity to public opinion, and for 
its forthright determination to respond positively to increasing pressures. 

10. Those consulted considered that to date, the decision-making 
process and autonomy of local Boards has not been affected, and would 
not be affected in the future except for limitations on the total 
amount of money to be expended. They also considered that how and 
on what it is expended should continue to rest with the local Board 
having regard for the educational needs and expectations of the 
community served, All were confident that the autonomy of local 
Boards had not been placed in jeopardy because of these ceilings. 

11, Although some Boards have experienced the difficulties of 
adjustment, adaptation and re-assessment of programmes and services, 
those which had established reasonable guidelines prior to the 
establishment of cost ceilings were not experiencing the need for 
undue modifications in curriculum, services, pupil/teacher ratio 


or judicious planning for innovation. Others considered that the 
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imposition of such ceilings would result in better value for the 
educational dollar with respect to programmes, services, and personnel, 
and that, in order to make decisions between conflicting demands on limited 
resources, techniques must be developed which will promote a clear defin~ 
ition of objectives, criteria for analysis and assessment of those 
objectives, and ultimate evaluation of them. 

12. The Federation shares these convictions, but questions 
whether cost ceilings may have the long term deleterious effect of 
discouraging the evolvement of superior systems throughout the Province. 
Thus to avoid widespread acceptance of mediocrity, the Federation urges 
consideration of feasible means by which this evolvement will be encouraged 
and indeed fostered in accordance with local expectations and needs, and 
having regard for established cost ceilings. 
USE OF FINANCIAL RESOURCES 

13. Over the years, Ontario children have reaped the benefit 
of Ryerson's foresight in convincing the taxpayer of his responsibility 
to educate all children regardless of their parents’ means or place of 
residence, and the entire provincial community owes a debt of gratitude 
to Ryerson and his conscientious successors for ensuring that educational 
resources have been provided in a climate and framework which has 
remained outside the local political arena. The Federation considers 
that the continuing retention of this principle is essential lest 


the future welfare of children be prostrated in the wake of local 
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political expediency, other community aspirations and needs, or pressures 
pursued by vested groups for their own benefit alone. The educational 
dollar should not be placed in competition with roads or artificial turf. 
14. The wonders of electronics must enhance rather than be an 
end in themselves, The Federation commends the Province of Ontario for 
its establishment of The Ontario Educational Communications Authority 
(O.E.C.A.) through whose mandate all interest and age groups, from pre- 
school to adults, can enjoy a valuable educational experience both in 
school and in the home. The Federation is proud of the provincial, 
national, and international acclaim accorded to 0.E.C.A., and hopes 
that its contributions and achievements will be continued. 
15. During the decade of the sixties, the continuing 
development of technological hardware and the increase in variety and 
sophistication of such hardware has contributed greatly to increased costs. 
Continued assessment of this hardware is essential to ensure its value 
and relevancy to the student's educational experience and its supportive 
value to the teacher in his efforts to provide this experience in a 
dynamic fashion which will stimulate stadents' ongoing interest and 
effort. Surely technological innovations must serve rather than rule, 
and should perform an auxiliary role to the teacher rather than 
serving as a focal point around which the classroom and its activities 


must revolve. 
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16. The quantity and sophistication of technological hardware 
presents complex problems for most Boards of Education, and decisions 
with respect to purchases often lack the advantage of objective testing 
and assessment. Therefore the Federation urges the establishment of an 
impartial testing centre or the use of an existing agency such as the 
National Research Council which could test educational hardware, 
assessing its operative ease, durability, performance and portability. 
Such data should be distributed to Boards and other appropriate local 
groups for their assistance in purchasing such equipment, 

17. New innovations in educational technology such as video 
cassettes has not yet stabilized in the market place, and the 
potential for obsolescence is a very real danger. There is a wide 
range of standards in equipment, leading to confusion and introducing 
a note of possible incompatibility between brands, such as has developed 
in tape recorder equipment. This confusion and incompatibility may 
reduce the use of equipment and can certainly prevent the sharing 
of equipment between schools and school systems. For example, 

West Germany has adopted 8 mm cartridges for educational use. The 
Federation suggests that the possibility and desirability of standard- 
izing particular systems for educational use be investigated in order 
to promote greater use of equipment and its potential for shared use. 

18. Industrial and commercial involvement in education is a 
recurring theme in informal discussions of educational finance as well as 


in discussions at educational conferences, and although industrial and 
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commercial involvement may be valid with respect to their own requirements, 
with respect to their contributions in the area of "on-the-job" training 
and "in-service" training, and with respect to their provision of materials 
and equipment in accordance with specifications and needs, care must be ex- 
ercised to avoid the unreserved application of industrial and business 
standards of measurement of efficiency to education. 

19. The provision of organized core material could be a useful and 
valuable resource to teachers, and could assist students in the sound 
mastery of skills and basic knowledge, permitting the teacher to super= 
vise, encourage and diagnose the problems of individual students. Such 
a climate would promote positive relationships between teachers and 
students which are so essential to the students with learning problems. 
However, resource materials of this nature must be developed by the pro-~ 
fessionals of our educational community and not by the business community. 

20. Concern has been expressed concerning the use of educational 
operating funds for non-classroom staff, the frequent confusion between 
the roles of staff and line personnel in the various administrative units, 
the loss of outstanding teachers to administrative and consultative duties, 
and the expansion and extension of the school's role in the provision 
of services. 

21. It was considered that the communication of innovative practice 
can be accomplished most effectively among peers and that the acceptance of 
innovations would be encouraged by observing it in practice. Consultants, 


functioning as master teachers in their own classroom, would be available 
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for consultation and practical advice, and would welcome visits from 
other teachers within their Board's jurisdiction as observers. Although 
professional status and financial implications for such consultants 
should be commensurate with their added responsibilities, it was considezed 
that this tangible recognition of excellence would be less costly than re= 
moving such teachers from the classroom, providing administrative support 
for their efforts, transportation costs, and the salary of an additional 
classroom teacher. This suggestion is equally applicable as in-service 
training for Principals. 

22. <A review and assessment of the work done by professionals 
which might be done by less costly clerical workers would be helpful. 
It has been suggested that the quantity of such work may be greater in 
the elementary panel since clerical assistance for the secondary 
panel usually exceeds that accorded to elementary schools. A review of 
such tasks would appear valid even though elementary school enrollment 
has decreased and attrition rates in the secondary panel indicate a 
decline in enrollment in progressively higher grades. 

23. The establishment of cost ceilings demands a re-assessment 
of expenditures whitch are not, in the traditional sense, educational 
expenditures. Necessarily, such a re-assessment will take into account 
the goals and expectations of the community concerned, the quantity, kinds, 
quality, and extent of services required, and an exploration of services 
to ensure that costs for such services are truly the responsibility of 


edacation. Many services and activities are conducted in schools which 
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may perhaps be the responsibility of other jurisdictions ~ provincial, 
regional and municipal = even though the school may be the most appro- 
priate vehicle in the community and teachers may be the persons most 
able and qualified to conduct such programmes. For example, does re-= 
sponsibility for health education, physical fitness, and psychological 
services properly rest with the Department of Health either provincially 
or regionally or both? To what degree are these services already available 
to Ontario citizens through government sponsored and private medical 
insurance programmes to which contributions have already been made? 
Necessary and valuable co-operation is accorded by most Principals and 
Teachers to agencies representing correctional, probational, and social 
services, and delegation of their other duties is necessary often demanding 
an additional staff member for this purpose. Although such co-operation is 
both necessary and desirable if the best interests of the child are to be 
served, should education accept full responsibility for it? 

24, It is often difficult to delineate clearly between education 
in its broadest sense and recreation in its broadest sense. Adult ed-~ 
ucation and interest groups requiring adult guidance with accompanying 
remuneration might fall into this category and some of these services 
may be the responsibility of municipal recreation services, 

25. Defining and isolating these responsibilities will be diffi- 
cult. Negotiating the transfer of these responsibilities to the appro- 
priate levels and departments of government and agencies may be even more 


difficult, and reduction of costs to the taxpayer may be negligible, 
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However, for too long, education has been the catch~all, and has willingly 
accepted responsibility for necessary community services. With public 
pressure for meaningful reductions in educational costs, it becomes 
essential that costs relating to services provided in elementary and 
secondary schools be specifically defined so that the true cost of education 
can be reflected more accurately. 

26. The Federation does not suggest the removal of necessary 
services, but urges the examination and identification of services 
provided which are properly the responsibility of other branches of 
government with a view to appropriate financial adjustments. 

27. Recognizing that the interests of a child are best served 
when all agencies work with him and for him in a comoperative, integrated 
fashion, and recognizing that a co-ordinated team approach will expedite 
the solution of his problems without duplication of effort, the Federation 
recommends the establishment of a school-centred inter-agency to provide 
integrated services in such areas as recreational, correctional, probational, 
mental and physical health, physical fitness and social services. Under 
this arrangement, the agencies concerned would be expected to contribute 
financial assistance to the extent that school and Board Staff are involved 
in the provision of such services. Such co-operation, co-ordination and 
integration, applied in the local school, should promote similar co~ 
operation and co-ordination at other levels of government. 

28. Cost ceélings require that priorities be established by 


Boards, and various forces demand reconciliation in this connection. 
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The degree of citizen and teacher participation and involvement in the 
establishment of priorities varies markedly from jurisdiction to juris- 
diction. Such involvement may be actively promoted and pursued in a 
meaningful fashion or it may be of token nature only. Surely effective 
communication with parents and other citizens is essential to the estab- 
lishment of wise priorities if the school system is to serve the students 
and the community well, and surely effective communication with teachers 
and principals is equally essential to ensure that programmes and pro- 
cedures are truly serving the needs of students and that resources are 
adequate to serve these needs, Well compensated teachers without adequate 
back-up resources would suggest poor economy. 

29. Equipment and materials used in schools are of great variety 
and considerable freedom of choice is extended to Principals by their 
respective Boards. Although large quantities and more costly items which 
may require a degree of negotiation can benefit from a centralized pur- 
chasing activity, policy for the use of d&scretionary funds by classroom 
teachers as well as principals is worthy of study with respect to pro- 
cessing requisitions involving small amounts and time lapse between 
requisition and receipt. Delegation of requisitional and purchasing 
authority would introduce necessary limitations to ensure financial 
control and at the same time provide an adequate degree of flexibility 
for the teaching function. 


30. Boards might assess "rent or buy" factors when considering 
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the acquisition or replacement of instructional and operating 
equipment. Similarly, these factors should be considered in decisions 
governing the acquisition of student transportation services. 

31. A brief review of open concept, team teaching and continuous 
progress schools led to the conclusion that an atmosphere conducive to 
innovation is more important than building design and construction. It 
was considered that flexibility on the part of the Principal creates 
this atmosphere, and is the primary factor in innovation at the school 
level, A school which provides areas for individual, small and large 
group instruction is an ideal goal, but is only successful when flex=- 
ibility and adapability are present in both Principal and Staff, 

GRANTS 

32. The Federation recognizes the efforts of the Department of 
Education to integrate the public school system from Kindergarten to 
Grade 13, and applauds the 1972-73 per capita grants in which equal 
increases were allocated for elementary and secondary panels, However, 
it is hoped that the traditional split of a higher percentage for the 
secondary panel will not emerge when translated at the local level. 

33. Over the years, the Federation has emphasized that the early 
years of childhood are most important to the intellectual, emotional and 
social development of well-adjusted, contributing citizens, and is 
gratified to note that this principle is accepted by all those who work 
with and for children. Surely the early school years must be accorded 


financial resources which will permit adequate provision of a low 
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pupil/teacher ratio in the early years, personnel who are interested in 
working with young children, and who are trained to do so. Educational 
goals will be enhanced considerably thereby at the local level as true 
recognition of the importance of the early years of the elementary panel 
increases. 

34. Equalization of per capita grants for elementary and 
secondary students demands recognition of equipment costs for secondary 
schools, some of which are expensive to acquire initially, expensive to 
maintain, and even more expensive to ensure timely compatibility and 
relevancy to the world of work. A full panoply of such equipment is 
beyond the reach of most Board jurisdictions, and other means of pro- 
viding industrial and commercial training should be explored in con- 
sultation with industries which are served by a particular school district. 
Provision of basic industrial and commercial training followed by arrange- 
ments for "on-the-job" or "in-service" training should be explored, 

35. Therefore, although the Federation considers that the equal 
increases in per capita grants for both elementary and secondary levels 
is re-inforcement for Kindergarten to Grade 13 integration, it suggests 
that, to reflect integration fully and to accomplish it ultimately, 
equalization of the per capita grant must be the goal. 

36. The Federation recognizes and commends the many areas in which 
provincial resources initiate, support, and encourage contributions to 
local learning experiences, such as O,E.C.A. referred to in paragraph #14 


above. The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education can be eited ag 
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another outstanding example, and although less obvious to the general 
public, its tangible contributions to education in the field of research 
have promoted and will continue to promote excellence in Ontario education 
and will also permit the intelligent formulation of realistic plans 
and feasible innovations, 

37. However, the value of research projects undertaken locally 
is also important if the Institute's importance is to have value for 
Ontario citizens. Therefore, the Federation commends the establishment 
of "Grants-in-Aid", These grants appear to be available primarily to 
Universities and large Boards, and the Federation suggests that their 
extension to the teacher level would stimulate and encourage practical 
innovation and experimentation in Board jurisdictions in which financial 
manouverability has been curtailed because of current cost ceilings. 

38. The Federation also suggests that Foundation Grant allocations 
for research and innovation might be explored by teachers at both the 
elementary and secondary levels, and that funds available from such 
sources could contribute to the development of the superior systems 
referred to in paragraph #12 above. 

39. It is regrettable that availability and terms of reference 
for such grants are not always familiar to teachers, and that teachers 
often lack the expertise necessary for the successful accomplishment of 
research projects. Therefore, the establishment of courses to instruct 
teachers in this area would be useful. Such courses could be presented 


in Teachers' Colleges and collcges of Education. for student teachers, as 
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certificate courses in the summer, and locally as "in-service" training 
programmes for practicing teachers. The introduction of innovative 
practices tailored to the needs of a specific class situation are 
often less costly than broad application with its attending administrative 
and project modification costs. Flexibility is a necessary ingredient for 
innovation and research, and is more readily achieved in a local situation 
than in a broadly-based programme, 
PROJECT FIND=OUT 

40. Project Find-Out, a questionnaire circulated to all Home 
and School Associations and Councils in Ontario in November, 1971, 
requested information relating to class size, budget reductions to date, 
and parental views concerning priorities for such reductions necessary 
following the establishment of cost ceilings. Associations and Councils 
were advised that questionnaires could be considered by individuals, an 
Association or Council Committee or Executive Committee. A total of 198 
replies were received, 61 from individuals, 34 from small groups or 
Committees, 95 from Executive Committees, and 8 from school Principals. 
A summary of these replies and a copy of the questionnaire appear as 
appendices A and B to this Brief, 

41. Information concerning current class sizes noted that there 
are 848 primary classes with an average of 28.6 students, 878 junior 
classes with an average of 30.7 students, 300 intermediate classes with 


an average of 35.3 students and 15 grade nine classes with an average of 
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26.7 students. 

42, Replies revealed that, compared with 1970, 79 schools had 
larger classes in 1971, 56 had smaller classes, and 63 reported no change, 

43. Respondents were asked to specify a "realistic" class size, 
and although the overall average was 25.5 students, 16% qualified their 
replies suggesting variations related to grade level and age grouping 
with a 23.9 average accorded to primary classes, 28.4 to junior classes 
and 31.1 to intermediate and senior classes. 

44, Some 179 respondents recommended 30.1 students as the 
average acceptable maximum class size, and 44% of these specified 
exactly 30 as the maximum, These figures indicate that parents favour 
smaller classes particularly in the early grades, and would not welcome 
any increases in class size. The Federation considers that, although 
rates of mobility and schools which must cope with multiple community 
problems, are essential considerations especially in central core and 
inner city schools, in the final analysis, the actual classroom setting 
is of primary importance to parents rather than the pupil/teacher ratio 
which is governed by so many other factors and which does nofé reflect 
actual class size, 

45, No programme changes were reported by 105 respondents and 
five schools reported gains in services such as remedial and gifted 
Student programmes. Reductionsin services were reported by 93, and 


these changes are noted on page 1 of appendix A. 
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46. Respondents were asked to list those items which, in their 
view should have been reduced to accommodate essential activity within 
cost ceilings. A summary of preferred items for disposability or re- 
duction is included on page 2 of appendix A, It is interesting to note 
that once again, items having impact on the classroom setting are low 
on the disposable list. 

47, If the results of our Federation's questionnaire are 
indicative of parental opinion across Ontario, Boards which reduce 
teacher and library services, place more than 30 pupils in each class- 
room, or effect economies which detract from a positive learning ex- 
perience may find little support from parents. However, it must be 
emphasized that the limitations of the present study can only suggest 
trends and possibilities for further research at the local level. 
Therefore, the Federation urges that Boards of Education, in their 
conscientious efforts to effect necessary economies, be encouraged to 
conduct their own research programme to ascertain parental expectations 
for their childrea's aducation and the priorities which will promote 
these expectations, 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSION 

48, Recommendation # 1 - That techniques be developed which 
will promote a clear definition of programme and project objectives, 
criteria for analysis and assessment of these objectives and their 


ultimate evaluation, (See paragraph #11) 
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49, Recommendation #2 - That educational resources remain 
free of local political expediency and fraa competition with other 
community needs and aspirations in accordance with the principle 
established by Ryerson. (See paragraph # 13) 

50. Recommendation #3 = That an impartial testing centre be 
established or that an existing agency such as the National Research 
Council be requested to test educational hardware, assessing its 
operative ease, durability, performance and portability, such data to 
be distributed to Boards and other appropriate local groups for their 
assistance. (See paragraph # 16) 

51. Recommendation #4 - That the possibility and desirability 
of standardizing technological hardware and software systems be investigated 
in order to promote greater use of equipment and its potential for shared 
use. (See paragraph # 17) 

52. Recommendation #5 - That services provided in the public 
educational system which are properly the responsibility of other 
branches and levels of government be identified and examined with a 
view to appropriate financial adjustments, and that a school-centred 
inter-agency be established to provide integrated services in such areas 
as recreational, correctional, probational, mental and physical health 
services and education, and social services, financial resources for 


such an agency to be provided by the agencies involved. (See paragraph #27) 
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53. Recommendation #6 = That per capita grants for the elementary 
and secondary panels be equalized to promote the accepted concept of 
Kindergarten to Grade 13 integration, and in recognition of the importance 
of the early school years. (See paragraph # 35) 

54. Recommendation #7 - That economies necessary to accommodate 
established cost ceilings be initiated without reducing the effectiveness 
of the teaching function or the positive learning climate of the classroom, 
and that Boards of Education be encouraged, through local research, to 
assess parental expectations for their children's education and their 
considered priorities for the promotion of these expectations,(See para~ 
graph # 47) 

55. Recommendations have been limited to seven although content 
of this Brief suggests a number of other considerations which pertain to 
ultimate recommendations, and these areas are commended to the Committee's 
attention. 

56. It is tempting to apply industrial standards of measurement 
and efficiency to education, but productivity in education is not merely 
the counting of units produced in a given period. It is the development 
of a human being, and this makes education a unique enterprise. 

57. The two opposing positions of business efficiency versus 
humanist must be reconciled, and foreboding backlash in the face of 
rising costs must be forestalled or the tragic results will be repented 


at leisure. Synthesizing these two positions must be the goal of the Province of 
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Ontario's Committee on Education Costs if quality of education as 
well as diversity and relevancy of programmes is to be maintained 
at realistic costs. 

58. Accountability is a popular word just now, It calls to 
mind accountability to those who pay the bills, and is usually surrounded 
by visions of dollar signs and dozens of dancing digits. However, there 
is a far more essential and pertinent accountability = accountability to 
the future generation which is moving through our schools right now, and 
which, in a few years, may ask 'WHY'' or indeed, "WHY NOT". 

59. The Federation offers appreciation for this opportunity to 
present the views and considerations of its members, and is confident 
that all deliberations and conclusions will hold the present and 


future welfare of the child and student in a priority position, 


Prepared by:. 


Special Committee on Education Costs, 
The Ontario Federation of Home and 
School Associations, Inc. 
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APPENDIX A 


Summary of Project '"'Find-Out" 


In November, 1971, questionnaires on class size and budget 
cuts were sent to all Home and School Associations in Ontario. 


By December 31st, 198 replies had been received, and the 
following information was compiled: 


The average size of 848 primary classes was 28.6 students; 


878 junior classes averaged 30.7 and 300 intermediate classes averaged 
Sasa 


The 15 grade nine classes averaged 26.7. 


Compared with last year, 79 schools had larger classes this 
year, 56 had smaller classes and 63 remained the same as last year. 


Respondents were asked to specify a "realistic'' class size 
and overall ~ this average number of students was 25.5, but most 
suggested variation with agé of student. 


Primary classes should average 23.9, junior 28.4 and 
intermediate and sentor 31.1 pupils, 16% made this qualification = 
relating them to age levels on their own initiative. 


The maximum limit on class size recommended by 179 respondents 
averaged out to 30.1 students. 44% indicated exactly 30 as maximum size. 


When asked whether program changes were apparent this year 
owing to budget cuts, 93 reported YES and 105 reported NO CHANGE, 


Five schools reported gains in services, remedial help and 
gifted students program. The remainder indicated reduction of program 
with the following frequency: 


No. Cases Reductions 
15 Number of teachers; Library services 
10 Consultants 
9 Music remedial 
8 Caretaking, Field trips 
7 Buildings 
6 Supp lies 
5 Supply teachers 
4 Equipment 
3 Supervision time for Principal and 


Vice-Principal 
Art,French,Secretarial,Proposed new programs 
Home economics, Industrial arts 
TV,Extracurricular ,number of superintendents, 
text books, playground repairs ,maintenance, 
landscaping. 
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APPENDIX A CONTINUED = 2. 


After reporting what reduction HAD bea@a made in their schools, 
respondents were asked to name, in order of priority, the items they 
thought SHOULD HAVE BEEN REDUCED, in order to effect economics. 


First priority items were weighted four points each, second 
priority three, third priority two and fourth priority = one, to 
establish an INDEX OF DISPOSABILITY which would take into account 
each respondent's strength of priority. 


The most disposible services and programs were; 
Disposability Index 


1. Administrators, co-ordinators and consultants iZ9 
(Separately ,Administrators earned 80 points and 
co-ordinators and consultants = 49 points) 


2. French programmes 100 
3. Bus trips 44 
4. TV and AV and material items 39 
5. Swimming 34 
6. Extravagant buildings and furnishings Zt 
7. Psychological testing; Home Economics and Industrial Arts 25 
8. Music 23 
9. Kindergarten and Junior Kindergarten 16 
10. Guidance 15 
11. Physical education; special education 13 
12. Teachers and their benefits iZ 
13. Library 10 
14, Caretaking and Maintenance 9 
15. Outdoor education ~ Health Services ~ Lunch Supervision 7 
16. Professional Development Fund, Violin, Remedial, night 6 and less 


school, OISE, Art, religious education,Dept. of Education 
services, business costs, New Canadian classes, day assistants. 
Boards who cut teacher and library services and put more than 
Thirty pupils in each classroom might find less support among their parents 
than those which apply reductions to administrative staff and French pro=- 
grammes, if these findings could be generalized to the Ontario community. 


However, it must be emphasized that each area should do its own re~ 
search to indicate parents' feelings about their own educational programmes; 
the present study is too small to do more than suggest interesting possibil- 
ities for further, more local researches 


The present study findings, were contributed by 61 individuals, 
34 small groups, 95 Home and School Association Executive groups and 
8 Principals., 
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RUSH YOUR PROMPT REPLY IS ESSENTIAL 


Please complete the following table, including Special Service classes. 


No. of 
Grade Classes Number of Pupils in each class 


~A 


| 


COIN {OVjwoI[ se [WIN [— 


Special | 
|f your Association services a secondary school, please provide similar inform- 
ation on reverse side. 


—— —— 


Are most of the classes larger / or smatier / / than in 1970? 


es ——— 


In your view, what realistic number should be in a class to ensure a positive 
learning experience for your child? ey 


In your view, what maximum number of pupils in a class would be acceptable? 


Comment. 


RUSH 


/ 


ed 


Have you observed any change in the programmes or services provided in your local 


area resulting from the imposition of expenditure ceilings? Yes....... NO.w...-. 
Comment. 
|\f withdrawal of some programmes or services became necessary in order to 


accommodate the financial ceiling, which programmes or services would you dis~ 
continue? Please list in order of priority, and give reason. 


Programme or Service Why 


This questionnaire was answered by an individual / / 
A small interested group or committee { / 
A Home and School Association or Council Executive / / 


PLEASE MAIL BY NOVEMBER 26 FOR COLLATION ON NOVEMBER 29, I97I, 
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Brief Submitted to the Committee on the Casts 
of Education, by the Education Committee 
of the Dundas Voice of Women 


In order to make one proposal which would contribute to the 
better use of the financial resources being provided for elementary 
education in Ontario, and for the attainment of the educational goals 


as set forth in the official Guideline for Geogrephy, History and 


Government Social Studies, Intermediate Division, our Dundas VOW group 

in 1971 made a study of all the social studies texts currently being 

used in the schools of Ancaster and Dundas, in grades 7 and 8. Primarily 
we wanted to see what was.being taught in our schools about such topics 

as Canada's role in the world, and her relations with other countries. 

We wanted to know if the students were being made aware of the real issues 
of today, and what attitudes they could be expected to absorb about other 
groups whose backgrounds were different from their own. It was only after 
our study was completed that we realized that the textbooks in use were, 
on the whole, a waste of the taxpayer's money. The reason they were such 


2a tragic waste was the huce. cap, between the reality (what was,.in fact 
o o J ¥ 5 3 


WLS 


being used) and the ideal (the precepts set forth in the official Guideline). 


We read 24 texts. Seven books were not particularly relevant to 
our study, being either atlases or source books. We examined closely 8 
history books and 8 geography books. 

Given that "the function of Geography in school is to train future 
citizens to imagine accurately the conditions of the great world stage, 
so that they may think sanely about political and social problems of the 
world" 1 we found only one book which we felt could help accomplish this 
aim. It is Canada: A New Geography, by Kruger and Corder (Holt, Reinhart, 


‘. Guideline for Geography, History and Government Social Studies, Inter- 


mediate division, p. 4. 


1968). We recommend it highly because: 

(1) It is the only book which seemed adequately to discuss Canada in 
relation to the rest of the world. 

(2) It was well written. 

(3) The questions asked throughout the text were such as to really 
involve the students. 
factors which unify and divide Canada, the students were asked 
to decide which list provided the most powerful factors (p. 64). 

(4) Both points of view were given. For example, in discussing 

foreign aid, the text says, "It is only fair to mention that in 
helping others, Canada is often helping herself" (p. 29). Such 
fair-mindedness was startlingly absent from the other geography 
texts. 

We feel that financial resources would be well spent on the widest 
possible circulation of this text. In contrast we feel money could be 
saved by phasing out the other Canadian geography books we read. Our 
review of Geography for Canadians is fairly typical: 'This is a dull book, 
with a somewhat patronizing attitude to native peoples and inadequate 
treatment of such matters as conservation and pollution. There is little 
discussion of Canada's relation to the rest of the world....." 

We also examined four Geography books dealing with the United 
States and Latin America.* These books were so boring that our readers 
could hardly remember details as they read. Surely they tell more than 
any student wants to know about trade, agriculture and climate, and not 
nearly enough about people and the social situation. 

The student would be inadequately prepared to understand news 


accounts of political and social events of these countries on the basis 


2 See annotated bibliography. 


a. 


of reading the texts listed. The information on Cuba, from Southern 
Lands (p. 10-11), is a typical example of these insipid texts. 

"Cuba is highly developed industrially. It has a fine system 
of transportation with several ports and airports. While Cuba is an 
independent ccuntry, most of its industry had, until recently been owned 
panies and investors. This has created numerous problems 
for the Cuban people. The country is going through a period of change, 
in which the government is actively promoting Cuban ownership. 

Cuba's crops are much the same as those of the other West Indies. 
It leads the.world in the export of sugar..... , Cuba has great mineral 
wealth -- copper, iron, chromite, nickel and manganese are found. Havana 
the capital, is a large city, and a favorite with es: eae 

What problems? What sort of period of change? Does anyone at 
this grade level really care about the country's supplies of chromite? 
These books give so little relevant information that they seem virtually 
worthless. Therefore it seems to us that the cost of providing them, 
whatever it is, is excessive and could be better spent commissioning some 
more educationally suitable material. 

Concerning the history books we read, we felt that none of them 
would be very useful as tools to help achieve what the Guideline states 
to be the main purpose of any course in history which "Should be to 
encourage a continuing interest in the subject, and to develop a historical 
attitude sci’ 

In all the books, Canadian history is made to seem incredibly dull. 
All employ a straightforward narrative style. Students get very little 


chance to consider alternatives. Each war or "massacre" seems inevitable. 


Perhaps some were, but a discussion of why times of peace were followed 


3 Geography: History and Government Social Studies, Intermediate Division p. Dh 


by times of violence, might make the subject one of more “continuing G 
interest'' and less one to be learned by memorizing. 
The Guideline states: “it is the duty.......of the teacher to 
wid 


present as true a picture of the past as possible . However, we feel 


that the role of the Canadian Indian is presented, in these texts, in 
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the truth. The texts are thus subverting the educational goals. Often 
this bias is quite subtle. For example, following a good description 
of a presumably 17th century Iroquois dwelling, there is this paragraph: 

"To the Indians such conditions seemed reasonably comfortable, 
although a modern family would find them almost unbearable. Smoke hung 
in slow moving swirls, unpleasant odours filled the air, cold draughts 
swept through the cracks, children shouted and screamed, and women 
quarrelled." 5 

This is unfair. A modern family would find most 17th century 
houses unbearable. Children shout and scream all over the world. Why 
does the author feel the women would be quarrelsome? 

Why not tell in more detail the Indian contribution to the survival 
of the explorers and early settlers? How did the explorers manage to get 
through their first Canadian winter after all? Often these contributions 
are described in a patronizing way. And why should the League of Six 
Nations be dismissed with the sentence “it must be remembered that few, 
if any Indians in North America were capable of creating such a system of 


intertribal government’? 6 


4 Geography: History and Government Social Studies, Intermediate Division p. ae 


5) George E, Tait, Fair Domain, p; 30, 


6) George: Eeatatrs Fair Domain,? p21 33% 


It is important to look at the way the Indian is treated in 
these texts because a child's attitudes to our native peoples cannot 
help influencing his attitude to other non-white races. 

We consider that the money spent on providing these texts which 
are of such little real educational benefit to the student to be money 
wasted. Money could be more effectively spent by providing fewer books 
which give more than one point of view, rather than being spent, as it 
is now, in providing a multiplicity of books, até saying much the same 
thing, in an equally bland way. 

In an editorial in the Hamilton Spectator (June 23, 1971) the 
writer states that it is a fact that everywhere these days there are 
groups and individuals trying to ferret out what they consider to be 
prejudices, and "noise them abroad"./ 

It is true that citizen concern and participation has been growing 
of late. We ourselves are aware of the dangers. If we voice our concern 
to the local educational authorities we risk being considered meddlesome, 
merely another vocal minority. On the other hand Committees such as this 
one regularly place advertisements calling for citizen briefs in the very 
newspapers that editorially most resist change. We are unequivocally 
grateful to the Ontario educational authorities who set forth in Guidelines 
what any concerned layman can see are excellent and valuable goals for 
Social Studies. Equally we are unequivocably appalled by what our 
children daily face in their classrooms (we have stressed the one exception 
earlier in this brief). Surely the purpose of our brief is to try, as 
economically as possible, to bridge that chasm between idealistic theory 


and realistic practice. 


7 The editorial in question is included at the end of our annotated 


Our recommendation therefore, is that the texts be re-evaluated, 
with a view to phasing out those which hinder the attainment of the 
desired educational goals, thus creating a substantial saving to the 


taxpayers. 


OINCELFELY , 


ele NESS Saw ag ek taal 
cy 


Martha Goodings 
(for the Dundas Voice of Women). 
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Canadian Geography 


Braithwaite: Land, Water and People 


This seems a good factual book about Canada's physical geography. 
The suggestions for projects are interesting, and there is good 
discussiong of conservation needs. It is disappointing because 
its treatment of man's relationship: to his environment is barely 


developed. 


Fels: Geography for Canadians 


This is a dull book, with a somewhat patronizing attitude to native 
peoples and inadequate treatment of such matters as conservation 
and pollution. There is little discussion of Canada's relation to 
the rest of the world. The question sections are reasonably good, 


but the book is unlikely to inspire much interest. 


Corder, Kruger: Canada, A New Geography 


Highly recommended. 

This book is full of stimulating questions, and suggestions for 
activities, nearly always using the students’ own surroundings and 
experience as a starting point. 

Controversial subjects are not avoided but are introduced for 
discussion, with care being taken to present various points of view. 
Minority groups seemed to be fairly represented. 

The book is well illustrated with photographs and diagrams and could 
be expected to stimulate many students to take an interest in, and 


appreciate the many aspects of life in Canada. 


SOW 


Sagar, Darroch and Jardien: Geography of Canada 
This book seems to overwhelm one with facts. However it might 


be useful for doing an intensive study of a particular region. 


Wahl: This Land 
This book would be more interesting if the physical geography 


discussed could be shown to have some connection with the lives 


or interests of the students. 


United States and Latin America 


Hildebrand and Quick: Beyond Our Borders 
This book gives a fairly good picture of what the various regions 
in the U.S. are like. But it is very superficial in its treatment 
of issues. On page 82 there is a very superficial discussion of 
the"problem" of the negroes' place in society. 
The section on Latin America seems to view all things from a 
materialistic standpoint. For example "Revolts in Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic have made these islands a poor investment risk" 
(page 204). End of political discussion! Only the good aspects of 


foreign aid are mentioned. 


Carswell et al: Aldé@ Geography, Book 2 


om 


The first chapter of 


this book, comparing North and South America 
implies that South Americans are lazy and inefficient, thus accounting 
for their economic inferiority. Otherwise the book carefully avoids 


all controversial (or interesting matters). The questions and photos 


are the best part of this uninspired book. 


Taylor, et al: Southern Lands 


Wood: 


This text tries to cover too much in too little space. It is very 
boring, and misuses the inadequate space it does have. It is too 
innocuous. To give two examples, the text never mentions apartheid 


in connection with South Africa, or, when discussing Angola ( page 


or 
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263) making no mention of that country's fight against 
It can be commended for its discussion of Australia's immigration 
policy. 

The text does try to interest the students in these countries by 
relating them to Canada, but it always does so in terms of products 
and resources traded and, in some cases, in terms of the tourist 
trade (there is no mention of the effect of widespread tourism on a 
"backward" country or of the disparity between the affluence of the 
tourists, and the poverty of the "natives''). Perhaps a more impor- 
tant relationship to discuss would be Canada's official policy 
toward specific countries, though of course it can be interesting 


to know where familiar products come from. 


The United States and Latin America 
It would be difficult to get from this book anything except some idea 
of the physical structure of the countries discussed and lists of 
what they do, and do not produce. I cannot think how it would interest 
the students. 
There is no political discussion. The Cuban revolution is referred to 
as "a period of political change which will have some effect on its 
economy" (page 251). This amount of information is so slight it is 


worthless. 


History of Canada 


Dy eth ; Canada, A New Land Volume 1 
Canada The New Nation Volume 2 

These books seemed the most interesting of the books we examined. 
However there is a need for a book which would do for history 
what Canada, A New Geography has done for that subject. 
The devices for keeping the students’ interest, such as showing 
how the press and radio one would have reported a particular 
event in the past, and the various students |< H<cs, are effective. 
However, we feel the discussion of slavery in Volume I is too super- 
ficial. It makes it seem "too pleasant" (page 169). In Volume II, 
the same discussion is expanded somewhat. 
And why do the Indians, on page 387, Volume II, bargaining over the 
treaty money have to seem so childish? "At first, the Indians 
disliked the idea as much as some children dislike using their 
allowance to buy their own clothes and school books, but they began 
to see that it was for their own good". Would it not be more 
appropriate to compare the chiefs to other adults, for example, 


7 ? 
unionists: 


Garland: Canada, Our Country Books 1 and 2 
it 


This bock "covers" a certain period of time adequately, but surely 


more attempt could be made to relate history to the students’ life. 


Field, Dennis: Land of Promise 
Fairly good coverage of Canada's native people, and thoughtful 


questions scattered throughout the text. 


a Be 


Field, Dennis: From Sea to Sea 1800-1900 
Somehow one feels this book is not telling the whole story when 


there is no mention of Indian treaties! 


Rogers, Harris: Bold Ventures 
This book has a condensed style, which might help te avoid complete 
boredom, but it has a poor attitude to Indians shown by quotations 
from documents of the times, which seem to have been selected, so 


as to be exclusively derogatory in their remarks. 


Tait: One Dominion 
The descriptions of early settlements were interesting, and I think 
it would give the students a good idea of what it was like to live 
in them (if they had not already studied them in several previous 
grades). 
The discussion of the development of responsible government seemed 


uninteresting. Perhaps because it was too detailed. 


Tait: Fair Domain 
This book is written in a more lively style than the others, However | 
it contains so much prejudigel material. In addition to the quotations 
already cited, the description of missions (page 102), makes it seem 
gambling, drinking, quarrelling and torturing were only Indian 
perogatives. There should have been some discussion of w 
medicine men were so resentful. 
The book is to be commended for discussing the massacre of the 
Biothuk tribe (page 122). But, according to McDiarmid, as quoted in 


his book Teaching Prejudice, the facts are possibly inaccurate. 


The description of the attack on Lachine gives a very one-sided 
picture (page 215) and describing Frontenac "sinking to the level 
of a bloodthirsty savage" is most unfortunate. 

The treatment of the expulsion of the Acadians seems very fair. 
However, in the section on the United States, the historical 
reasons for interracial conflict are ignored in this cheery 
paragraph: 

"Slaves on the Southern plantations were seldom badly anes 

It was in their masters' interest to keep them healthy and content 
to work in the tobacco fields. However, they had no protection 


against the occasional evil doer!’ (page 338). 
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rescarchers for the Sh ro Institute for 
sini eia in Kducation suggests that some 

i these books are perpetuating preju- 
ate by presenting certain peoples as 
stereotypes. 


Among cone given are Indians 


described as savages, Negroes as primitive 
and ‘Moslems as int nfidels, 


Before anyone goes off screaming 


prejudice and recommending that pages 
be ripped out of een books and — as 
people with a little foresight well know — 
opening the door to censorship and brain- 
washing, it would be as well to get things 
into perspective. 

‘Writers of textbooks should not use 
them as vehicles for personal opinions end 
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prejudices, but neither where history is 
concerned, should facts “have their faces 
washed and their heir parted down 
the middle” to make them acceptable to 
present social attitudes, Tf this is ae 
how will anyone be able to understand 
the mental attitudes of our forefather sand 
their motivations? 


One thing our education system must 


teaen is thet historical events must. he 
set in the context of their times. 


No pie iidividual today consid- 
ers a Moslem “an infidel’, though Jong ago 
this is how Christians referred to them. 
Jn the same period, if was considers ed vir- 
ee for a Moslem to 
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xtbook were objec: 
riationalities in Canada 
have derogzto ory nicknames. They are of- 
ten heard on the lips of small “1” liberals 
when they lose their tempers and the mask 
falls off. Who is to check this prejudice? 

Few peoples have had more jokes 
made about them than the Scots and the 
JCWSs. Hae in fact, are great inventors of 
these jokes and laugh the loudest at them. 
This is maturity, a sign of inner confi- 
dence. It was a Scotsman who invented 
the picture of ‘“Aberdeon-on a tag day” 
showing all the city streets deserted; and 
the sparran with clouds of moths flying 
Gul of it. 

There is virtue in learning to Jaugh 
at oneself; it is the way to sanity. 

'  ‘Yhe other way is the one taken by 
the Soviet Union, where history changes 
like the weather. It is rewritten to con- 
form with the contemporary paity Jine. 
Stalin, for example, changes from hero is 
villain according to the politics of the 
party bosses. But the facts of history re- 
main, ae should not be distorted cither 
fo confer: i 
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SCIENCE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO 
Report of the 
COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 


March 1972 


This committee met on December 4, 1971 to discuss the invitation of 
the Onterio Comnittee on the Costs of Education to submit a brief 
setting out the views of our association on the costs and quality 
of education, and of the impact of provincial ceilings on spending. 
A questionndire was prepared and refined. The questionnaire was 
circulated early in January, 1972, with the mailing of the 
association's journal, "The Crucible", to all the members, about 
1300 science teachers. In eddition a few hundred copies of the 
questionnaire were distributed persenally by members of the 
committee to science teachers who are not members of $.T.A.0. On 
January 29, the committee met to study and summarize questionnaires 
which had been received; a total of 296 responses have been 
returned. The respondents were not asked to identify themselves or 
their schools; many did, however, and by examination of the post- 
marks we have established that returns have been received from 
every city, from all of the districts of Northern Ontario, and from 


32 of the Counties of Southern Ontario. 


The distribution of the replies is as follows: 


Elementary Schools, Counties and Districts 40 
Elementary Schools, Cities and Boroughs 61 
Junior High Schools | 12 
Secondary Schools, Counties and Districts o> 
Secondary Schools, Cities and Boroughs 78 
Consultants, Co-ordinators, Outdoor Educators 10 


TOTAL 296 


Hho answered oun questionnaire? 


From the elementary schools: 


From the secondary schools: 


Who studies setence? 


In elementary schools: 


In secondary schools: 


What ts the Aver 


é@ stze of a sctence class? 


70% 
64 
9% 

15% 


of 
of 
of 
of 


132 af 


reported that there are 


50% 
43% 
74 


75% 
5% 
20% 


the 
the 
the 
the 


Pica 


are classroom teachers, all subjects 

are classroom teachers, science a? 

are principals, resource librarians, or 
chairmen of science 


are department heads or assistants 
are full time science teachers 
teach mostly science 


reports 
reports 
reports 
reports 


show 
show 
show 
show 


city schools and 


that 
that 
that 
that 


all pupils are taught science 

85% of pupils are taught science 
66Z of pupils are taught science 
50% of pupils are taught science 


21% of County and District schools 


more students enrolled for science 


than the total school enrolment, since many individuals 


are 
22% 
37% 
13% 
9% 
2% 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


reports 
reports 
reports 
reports 
reports 


taking more than one 


that 
that 
that 
that 
that 


show 
show 
show 
show 
show 


35% of elementary teachers reported that classes 
54% stated that class sizes are not changed. 


8% 
28% 
447, 
16% 

4% 


82% 
46% 
35% 
112 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


of 
of 
of 
of 


elementary 
elementary 
elementary 
elementary 
elementary 


secondary 
secondary 
secondary 
secondary 


classes 
classes 
classes 
classes 
classes 


classes 
classes 
classes 
classes 


averaged 36 to 
averaged 31 to 
averaged 26 to 
averaged 21 to 


40 
35 
30 
23 


science course. 


91 - 100% of students take science 
81 - 90% of students take science 
71 - 802% of students take science 
61 - 70% of students take science 
UNDER 60% of students take science 
are larger this year, while 


pupils 
pupils 
pupils 
pupils 


averaged fewer than 20 pupils 


averaged 31 to 
averaged 26 to 
averaged 21 to 
averaged fewer 


a2 
30 
25 


pupils 
pupils 
pupils 


than 20 pupils 


67% of the secondary reports indicate that classes are larger this year; 
33% reported class sizes unchanged. 
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How many elasses are taught by a setence teacher? 


Of elementary teachers of full time science on a rotary timetable, those in city 
schools teach an average of 13 classes, while those in counties and districts 


teach an average of 9 classes. 


Of secondary teachers of full time science: 20% teach 7 classes 
654 teach 6 classes 
15% teach 5 classes 


Of secondary school department heads and assistants: 1% teach 7 classes 
17% teach 6 classes 
67% teach 5 classes 
14% teach 4 classes 
14 teach 3 classes 


38% of the reports from secondary schools state that they teach more classes 
and have fewer free periods this year. 62% reported their teaching load 
unchanged this year. Elementary teachers indicated that they do not have 
free periods, but generally teach a full schedule. 


fietently are the laboratortes used in secondary schools? 


Ratio of science classes 
Per LABOTALOTY «ac. cms a « airs acabate RCE bs is «riley pees ge ee 


Number of teportss, Gest .t veces cee | RO ee so eros Le 8 
POrCenrase a5 Scns sinew aoa Me Ee) Be er COM OL es 6% 


From these statistics one may infer that most of the science laboratories are 
used efficiently most of the school day. In fact, 20% of the schools are so 
crowded that some science classes cannot be scheduled into laboratories, and 
overflow into ordinary classrooms. for from 2 to 50 periods per week. In some 
schools, it was noted that rather than overflow into regular classrooms, the 
number of periods per week for science has been reduced. This is to say that 
the quality of the science program suffers where inadequate accommodation is 
available. The following amounts of overflow from laboratories are reported: 


Pertods. per Geeks. sccc> * to heecnae Meo 10 15 - 25 40 - 60 
PLOQGUCHIOYS oe ass one ee ae eek ote ws e's iW Sass F Ze 2% 


The fact that science laboratories are so fully used means that this is a factor 


which affects teacher morale and effectiveness, thus reducing the quality of 


the 


program. Many teachers are unable to prepare materials for science lessons in 


the room in which they teach (during “free" or “preparation” time which is 
scheduled in their timetables). Almost half of the teachers reported such 
displacement from their laboratories. 


% of preparation time displaced 

from sabovatory sis ce poe os 33a eh oleae 10 20 - 30 40 - 60 70 - 8&0 
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FUNDS FOR SCIENCE EDUCATION 


\) Khat determines the amount of money available for science? chiefly the principal: 


: s Secondary 
he responses BESmentary cities. countiea/Districts 
a) The number of science pupils 8% 264 16% 
b) The number of science classes 3% 4% 0 
c) The discretion of the principal 40% 43% 36% 
d) The amount spent for science last year 4% 4% 24% 
e) Other - combinations of above 14% rhe 1624 
~- the Board of Education Loe 

Teacher's interest in science -— 5% 

PTA HA 

Department Heads 34 


How much was 


2 
co 


ent for science this year tn your school? 


For elementary schools in the cities, the figure ranged from $10. to $600. 
per school. The average was $23. per school. Elementary schools in the counties 
and districts had twice as much money to spend for science: a range of from $25. 
to $1000. with an average of $48. per school. For all elementary schools, the 
median expenditure was 40¢ per pupil for the year. At the extremes of the range, 
10% of the schools spend 10¢ per pupil per year, while 10% spent over $2. per 
pupil per year. The school with the highest per pupil expenditure ($9.) had 
just purchased equipment and supplies for a new individualized science instruction 
program ~ the ideal education by Hall-Dennis standards. If individualization of 

) education is ideal and expensive, what must be the quality of a program that costs 
less than 10¢ per pupil per year? 

In schools which reported as middle or senior public schools, the median 
was only slightly higher, 60¢ per pupil per year. The range of expenditures here 
was from 35¢ to $1.50 per pupil per year. 

Secondary schools in the cities ranged from $1. to $11. per pupil, with an 
average of $4. per pupil. County and District secondary schools ranged from $l. 
to $15. per pupil, with an average of $5. per pupil. 


In your optnion, how_approprtate was the amount of money avatlable? 


Opinions will vary, influenced by the needs of the program end the expectations 
of the teachers. Some were satisfied at both the low and the high limits of the 
ranges shown above; some were dissatisfied at both the low and high limits. Note 
that in the totals below, only half of the teachers responding considered the 
amount adequate or generous; half feel that the amount of money available limits 
or restricts the kind of program that they would like to offer. In other words, 
lack of equipment or supplies frustrates half of the teachers, by preventing 
them from offering high quality programs in science. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Cities Counties Cities Counties TOTAL 
a) Generous 4% a7 hes 8% AZ BOY 
b) Adequate abe 43% 50% 525 46% 
) c) Limiting 42% 382% 40% 30% 37% 
d) Restrictive 14% 10% 4% 8% 8% 50% 
e) Other Comnents* 9% 4% 4% 2% 5% 
* "inadequate" "extremely restrictive" "falling behind" 


"inadequate for replacement or maintenance” 
"you always manage somehow" 
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is the balance of money budgeted for equipment and that for supplies appropriate? 


|) This question was generally not relevant to elementary budgets. From the 
secondary schools, the largest response (60%) was a plea for greater flexibility 
in transferring funds from one budget to another. Some of the comments written 
in: "N.B. This is very important." "We have equipment we cannot use because 
we are unable to purchase the supplies needed to operate it." “Since amalgamation, 
we have had practically no budget for capital equipment." This inflexibility 
may cause waste and deterioration through inefficient use of funds. 


FUNDS FOR NEW PROGRAMS IN SCTENCE 


This is a most critical issue in the strained elementary school budget. A 
majority of elementary teachers reported that materials for new programs must be 
bought out of the regular budget (43%); 24% received assistance from the 
principal; 18% reported using their own time and money to assemble the needed 
materials, and 17% were assisted by the science consultant. 

In secondary schools, 53% must purchase materials from the regular budget; 
24% had their regular budget increased for launching a new program. 


How are books provided to support a new ectence program? 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 


a) By the principal from a took budget 71 a2 
b) From the science supplies budget 30 14 
) c) From the library budget 9 16 
d) Only approved books (Circular 14) may be bought 62 13 
e) Handicapped by insufficient resource bocks 19 9 
£) Combinations of a, b, c, or the Board of Education 7 a 


Other Comments: 


"The big problem is how to get the best book for the course if it is not 
Canadian, or not listed on Circular 14." ‘Concern has been expressed for the 
textbook publishers, but insufficient concern has been shown for the many thousand 
students who are forced to accept a ‘reference book' instead of a text because of 
the political decision. It is not appropriate or reasonable to include sctence 
books in the blanket ruling about Canadian books. We agree that Canadian books 
should be used in certain subjects."" "I use about two hundred of my own personal 
books in my classroom." "We write our own reference materials." 


Onee a new sctence progran has been launched, how ts money budgeted for the matntenonce 


of materials tn succeeding years? 
ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 


a) The regular budget is increased 132 192% 
b) The principal continues to assist 264% 7% 
c) The science consultant continues to assist Az AK 
d) The regular budget must serve 31% 45% 
e) Inadequate maintenance; materials deteriorate 226 112 
) f£) Other comments: 
Combinations of d, ande 4% 14% 


"The regular budget is spread more thinly." 

"You get along as best you can." 

"The total budget is fixed: if we get more it will be at the 
expense of another department." 

"The Parent-Teacher Association helps by raising the needed money." 
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7, . ¢ 
How are teachers prepared to teach a new progran with a new philosophy, such_as_the 
Ingutry Approach? 


Several responses marked more than one approach. One admitted that the school 
had never tried any new programs or new approaches. 
secondary school teachers (74%) receive no help from their Board or the 


Department of Education. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
£) 
g) 


Training by corsultant in school time 
Training by outside agent in school time 
Training at Board's expense, outside school 
Workshops outside the area at Board's expense 
Teachers meet for mutual help in school time 
Teachers meet for mutual help outside school 
No support is offered for the teacher 


LOCAL AUTONOMY 


Who makes the decision to offer a new progran tn your school? 


This proportion is higher for the teachers 
and District Boards (85%) than for City Boards (60%). 
there appears to be much more in-service training by various agents, 
35% of the teachers selected alternatives e, f, or g. 


In elementary 


ELEMENTARY 
City County 
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In elementary schools, the individual teacher usually initiates a new program. 
In secondary schools, the decision is most frequently made by the science 


department, or the department head in consultation with the principal. 
comments: 


ridiculous, nationalistic Circular 14." 


our school." 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
£) 


ELEMENTARY 

City County 
An individual teacher a2 10 
The science department 5 8 
The Department Head or Chairman Z 0 
The Principal in consultation with Head or Teacher 9 18 
An official outside the school 4 hes 
Combinations of above Z 5 


Have any proposed new setence programs been rejected by the following: 


A large majority report that none have been rejected. 


a) 
b) 
ry 
d) 


e) 


Department Head 

Principal 

An official of the Board of Education 

An official of the Ontario Department of 
Education 

None have been rejected 

Rejected by the budget or cost 

Rejected by non approval of text (Circ. 14) 
Rejected by insufficient enrolment (20 pupils) 
Approval delayed: no word in over a year 


ELEMENTARY 
City County 
0 0 
2 1 
2 2 
0 0 
24 20 
0 2 


Some 


"In effect the Government of Ontario makes the decision with the 
"New programs are rarely initiated at 


SECONDARY 
City County 
23 4 
24 27 
19 eZ, 
25 29 
5 2 
9 10 


SECONDARY 
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a) 
b) 
c)} 


d)} 
e) 


£) 
g) 


Did amalgamation tnco iar 
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Standardization of texts removed free choice 
Standardization of equipment reduced freedom 
Standardization of laboratory design removed 
local freedom 

Budget cuts forced reductions in program 
Increased support and resources improved 
science program 

No change 

Other comments 


‘t 
Lines of communication have become long and complex." 
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"Local red tape has trebled since the County Board was formed." 


t 2 - e > 
Increased interference from untrained administrators.' 


t 


If you taught in a small school which was amalgamated into a larger one, what change 
did you note in your science program? 


Improvements in facitities, 4; in more mutual resource strength, 2. 


Restricted opportunities from larger classes, 3; from bus schedules, 3. 
No changes, 6. 


What effects have you observed from the imposttton of ceilings on Board spending? 


a) 


power. 


b) 


ce) 


have reduced timetables; while 3 are teaching more classes. 


d) 


showed decreases, against 3 increases. 


The amount of money available for science 


A majority of secondary school respondents said that there was less (70). 
Of those who said that the amount was the same (64) some pointed out that 
rising costs of materials and services had actually reduced their purchasing 


7 responses indicated that they had had more money to spend. 


In elementary schools, 37 reported that they had the same amount of money; 
20 had less, and 5 had more. 


The size of classes this year 


In secondary schools, 95 reported that classes are larger this year; 48 
said that classes were the same; and 3 have smailer classes. 
In elementary schools, 34 have the same sized classes; 22 report larger 
classes; and 7 have smaller classes. 


The number of classes taught per teacher 


In secondary schools, 54 report that teachers are teaching more classes 
this year; 90 report timetables unchanged; 2 are teaching fewer classes. 
In elementary schools, 35 are teaching the same number of classes, 13 


Individualized instructton 


The pressure of increased workloads has. forced some reduction in the emount 
of individualized instruction teachers are able to carry out. 


4° secondary reports 


82 reported the same amount as last year, 


but a few shed doubt on the value of this response by confessing that"the same" 


meant none." 
Elementary teachers reported “the same" -34; "more" -8; "less" -13; and 
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The amount of assistance available from consuitants ete. 


As in the previous item, in both elementary and secondary, the evidence 
of decreased assistance is greater than that of increased assistance: 


SAME MORE LESS 


Elementary 29 8 Pi 
Secondary 108 5 26 


As before a few people wrote in that “the same'' meant "no assistance" - 
4 elementary and 9 secondary indicated this. 


f) The amount of in-service training 


This item reflected the same trend as the previous two. Again there were 
some who indicated that there had not been any training: 


SAME MORE LESS NONE 


Elementary 23 i3 oS 2 
Secondary 86 6 46 8 


g) The nwnber of trips available for outdoor education 


SAME MORE LESS 


Elementary 38 11 gE 
Secondary 64 11 66 
h) ortunity to attend conferences 


SAME MORE LESS NONE 


Elementary 26 9 26 
Secondary 66 1 jie e 


t) Other comments about the effects of the ceilings: 


"It is too soon to tell - we expect a much greater squeeze next year." - 14 
"Fewer supply teachers - we give up more of our preparation time to cover." ~- 2 
"No supply teachers" — 2 


“Consultant services reduced to half time." 

“More clerical work for teachers." 

"The overall educational process in our area has been sharply restricted due 
to the provincial ceilings." 


WHAT ARE THE EFFECTS OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM ON THE QUALTTY OF EDUCATION? {Secondary) 


There are effects - 81; no effects noted - 27; too soon to tell - 4. 


Positive effects recorded: 


"We offer a greater variety of courses, serving better the different levels or 


needs of students."' — 18 
"Our science program is now more flexible," - 4 “Forced a change for the better" 
“There has been an increase in the number of science classes" - 2 


"Increased enrolment in certain courses, such as biology." - 2 
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Negative effects recorded: 


"The philosophy of the credit system produces individuals with little soctal 
conscience." (1) 

"Students of little responsibility are choosing less demanding subjects." (5) 
“Standards are forced lower each year." (8) 

“The graduates of Grade 13 are of generally lower proficiency." (2) 

"There is an undesirable competition among departments for students." (3) 
“Students choose courses for which they are inadequately prepared." (1) 


“There are now more demands on teachers - more lesson preparations per 
teacher." (3) 

“The forced reduction in time to five periods per credit per week has reduced 
time allotments for Grade 13 subjects by one-sixth," (10) "forcing the loss 

of double periods so necessary for some of the laboratory work" (8) "resulting 
in a decrease in quality of the laboratory program." (3) 

“There has been a decrease in enrolment in science (7), or in physics. (5)" 

"We see more frequently the ‘lost child' syndrome, produced in individuals who 
no longer belong to a group but find a different set of faces in every class 
that they go to.” (1) 


SHOULD EVERY CHILD RECEIVE EDUCATION IN SCIENCE? 


A vast majority (85%) of science teachers at all levels felt that all 
children should be required to study some science. Most favoured compulsory 
science from Kindergarten to Grade 10, although some would have extended the 
compulsion to Grade 12, and a few would have made science optional after Grade 
8 or 9. Some of the reasons given, the AIMS OF SCIENCE EDUCATION: 


ae Science is the subject in which the child can experience and manipulate 
his environment directly, gathering his own facts (Observations, data) 
as well or as poorly as he wishes (laboratory skills - psychomotor domain), 
and then assembling them in his own mind to reach his own conclusions 
about their meaning. 


2. Science emphasizes an understanding and respect for the environment and 
for life, and man's role in ecology. 


ae Science teaches an awareness of the forces affecting life style in a 
complex technological society; better-informed citizens are needed to 
make decisions about the control of these forces. 


"Science teday stands in a forefront position in our technologically- 
oriented society. Certainly a relevant curriculum geared to today's mode 
of functioning must reflect a focus in this area. Scientific inquiry and 
methodology are not isolated entities, but an integral part of our day-to- 
day existence and general problem-solving strategies. Science is a 
requisite for even a layman's understanding and appreciation of the age we 
live. in. 


4. Science teaches the development cf a systematic approach to problem- 
solving (the methods or processes of inquiry): careful observation, 
selection of relevant data, analysis of cause-and-effect relationships, 

‘logical thinking, and the communication of ideas. 


5 Science education stresses the affective qualities (attitudes) of the 
scientist: curiosity, open-mindedness, willingness to be convinced by 
evidence, intellectual honesty, co-operation with others. 
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WHAT RESEARCH STUDIES IN EDUCATION SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT BE SPONSORING? 


ke Controlled experiments to evaluate various programs, curricula, philosophies, 
and methods of science teaching and evaluation. At present, teachers see 
no published results of research studies; they choose programs, and methods 
in a manner of "jumping on a bandwagon" with no scientific evidence that 
these are more effective than older methods. What evidence is there that 
individualized instruction is more effective than class instruction, or 
that audio-tutorial methods surpass other methods? ‘We seem to accept 
eagerly the claims of each new course with damn little supporting evidence." 


Am How does one promote conceptualized understandjng? (How to present the concept 
of mass, area, or volume to a child of eight or eighteen?) What are 
appropriate age levels for assimilating different concepts? How can one 
apply Piagetian psychology to Canadian youngsters? Are attitudes changed 
by modern “inquiry" science courses? How important is academic material in 
developing attitudes of co-operation with others? 


3. Motivation: "What turns teachers on?" or students, or administrators. ‘How 
do we get teachers and administrators to loosen up their time-tested 
teaching techniques, and play a greater role as motivators than evaluators? 
We need to know the proper time for evaluation, to avoid dimming the 
enthusiasm we may have aroused. How do you cope with regulations and time- 
tables when you realize that your program suffers as a result of them?” 

How can we accomplish something useful with students in the lower level 
courses? What is a relevant course for non-readers or the unmotivated? 


4. Investigate the relation between the new and the old mathematics as 
preparation for science studies or for life. 


a We need a kind of standard evaluation of the end-product of our school 
system - not a return to the prescribed content examinations, but some 
objective measure perhaps like the university entrance tests. 


6. Ontario proof that class sizes in science affect the learning situation. 


vs Ontario proof that secondary school science laboratories are a safety 
hazard. 


KINOS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT SHOULD THE ONTARIO GOVERNMENT BE SPONSORING? 


WHAT 


There is a general plea for leadership and help in this area. The following 
teachers’ comments are passed along without further analysis by the committee. 
"Why has the government deliberately backed away from supporting teachers with 


conerete curricular assistance?" 


"The classroom teacher or department head has neither the training nor time to 
develop curriculum. This should be outlined by experts, and constantly updated. 
Costs could be controlled if duplication of curricula were avoided. Somecne in 
high places should outline a course to be taught in the elementary grades that is 
integrated into high school science. At present the communication is inadequate, 
and co-ordination almost non-existent as everyone tries to 'do his own thing. ' 


Supplies and costs are duplicated, and students bored." 
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"The government must make available the means by which the science teachers of 
Ontario can upgrade and refurbish their arsenal of professional skiils. The 
value of optional/compulsory study sessions in the hands of skilled science 
educators in terms of improved science instruction has not been anticipated. 

The Department of Education has backed out of the prescriptive curriculum field 

in favour of local autonomy. Let them now recognize that few teachers, regardless 
of their high ideals and good intentions, are capable of innovative teaching. 


Department programs to remedy this are now overdue." 


"Some money should be made available for people who can and want to write texts. 
We need to develop Ontario courses rather than import from the U.S.A, Sponsored 
curriculum committees could produce some positive results in Ontario courses. 
Many of the texts now listed in Circular 14 are out of date and yot applicable to 
the courses being taught. Most of the books that one could use are American, and 
therefore not purchasable, or else they are not fully applicable. There must be 
some standardization of courses in Ontario. As it is now, everyone goes in his 
own direction with little regard for students who transfer, or for the student's 


full load of other subjects." 


"We need programs designed for individual needs and progress. Much is now being 
tried, but I don’t feel we now have enough resources to keep abreast of a very 
diversified program. More development is needed in testing techniques, 
programmed learning, individual audio-visual equipment, etc. The expense of such 


a program will limit its development." 


“More work is needed on programmed instruction units in chemistry, physics, 
biology. Less emphasis on texts —- (BURN CIRCULAR 14) ~- promote development of 
current happenings in a given area through the use of paperbacks by authoritative 
Canadian writers. (most textbooks are out-of-date by the time they are 
published). Set up a provincial videotape loaning service available to ail 
levels of science teaching (cf National Medical AV Centre, Atlanta, Ga.) 

Foster Liaison between university and school science departments, such as 
University of Waterloo's Chem 13 and Phys 13 Newsletters. Make provisions for 
obsolete equipment from government laboratories to be made available to schools. 
Foster strong liaison with industry to keep future science courses relevant to 
the problems faced by the scientific community. In-service education of science 
teachers will become more of a necessity if science instruction is going to be 
meaningful for the majority of our students; e.g. three months leave of absence 


every three years, minimum reg." 
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"We should have a basic core curriculum in Ontario for each grade level, designed 
for the average student. Beyond the core in each subject and grade there should 
be a series of optional modules for each appropriate student level. I feel 

that science is now too loosely structured, and too many basic fundamentals are 


not being learned in many schools." 


t ca * 
‘Laboratory resource centres should be set up in each area where interested 


students could work with good quality equipment." 


“Canadian texts are needed for the three-year sequence (Grades 11 to 13) in 


each of biology, chemistry and physics." 


tfrr i : E ° < 9 
Where are the sciences of geology and astronomy in our high school curricula?" 


“School boards seem most slow in obtaining professional development books for 
teachers. Teachers want them, but cannot even afford a basic library at a time 


when they wish to expand their knowledge for the good of their pupils." 


“If the Department of Education has abdicated its responsibility other than for 
issuing ‘pipe dream’ commands and raising funds, it should be dissolved! In 

the euphoric concept of Hall-Dennis, a quiet revolution has occurred in the 
schools where DIRECTION of a concrete style has disappeared. Each school board, 
each school, each teacher is attempting to set up separate curricula. Practically 
all elementary teachers and all secondary department heads have become developers 
of curricula. What a waste and duplication of effort and in many cases COMPLETE 
INCOMPETENCE. I am a teacher. I know how to teach students (I think). The 
difficulty is WHAT to teach! Surely there must be a core of science fundamentals 
which could be organized province-wide, allowing some optional time to ‘do your 
own thing' in topics relative to local conditions. This province-wide lack of 


direction, expensive duplication and LACK OF ACCOUNTABILITY will strangle us." 


"The role of the Federal Government in science education should be explored and 
developed. S.T.A.O. in co-operation with professional scientific groups must 
immediately request the Canada Science Council to study science education. The 
Head of the Council, McTaggart Cowan, has stated that only then would such a 
study be undertaken. I believe that such a study would reveal the inadequacy of 
all Canadian curricula available. This problem is enormous at the present where 
the Ontario Department of Education refuses to approve most U.S. courses since 
to do so would require Ontario grant money to be paid to foreign publishers - a 
decision implemented at a time when there are few modern Canadian courses 


available. I believe that the Canada Science Council report should be acted upon 
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immediately by the Federal Government. Through the National Research Council 

an agency should be set up similiar to the U.S. National Science Foundation which has 
sponsored such excellent development of modern science curricula. Pressure 

to get the Canada Science Council embarked on such a study, which it cannot 


initiate itself is of PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE." 


OTHER COMMENTS ON THE COSTS AND QUALITY OF EDUCATION 
"Any further cuts, as promised, can only affect us adversely." 


"Budgets in the past have not been adequate. To have individualized instruction 
we need more equipment - more tape recorders, more viewers for slides, filmstrips, 
filmloops, programmed learning, sophisticated laboratory apparatus; these cannot 


be provided without spending much more money.” 


“The demands of the new courses, of pupils, of parents in terms of quality 
education cannot be met if budget restrictions and increased teacher loads 


continue," 


"The Ontario Government must come to realize that the costs of education should 
not include the costs of baby-sitting, adult retraining or any other device to 
keep the ranks of the unemployed and unemployable at a low level. There are far 
too many people in the schools who are not learning, and who will not learn. It 
is all too well to say that it will cost as much to put: them in some other program 
to keep them off the streets, but their presence in the schools — especially in 
composite secondary schools - is detrimental to the program of kids who really 
want to learn. In fact our school programs are now geared to the non-achiever, 


and the brighter students are being discouraged." 


"At a time when costs of equipment and supplies are increasing, and science is 
rapidly changing, education funds are being reduced. This must adversely affect 
the study of science. The increased number of pupils per class, and the reduced 


"free" time for staff is an even greater factor in decreasing standards." 


“Lowered teacher morale is one of the products of reduced effectiveness from 


the budget cuts." 


"One problem about costs results when a teacher spends considerable money to set 
up a program, and then moves on to teach in another school, leaving the program 
to deteriorate. I feel that it would help if we could have an exchange of 

equipment from school to school or board to board. Perhaps it could be offered 


for sale at a reasonable value." 
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"A great portion (nearly half) of the school budget is used for salaries of 
administrators and board members. I do not think that administrative costs should 
be so high. The payment of salaries and travelling expenses to board members 
might be stopped. The development of elaborate board offices - more luxurious 
than their industrial counterparts - might be avoided. Extensive renovations of 
the library have consumed classroom space at a time when teachers are already 
doubling up. Increasingly intra-staff politics is replacing sound teaching as a 


criterion of advancement." 


"Time should be provided for the teacher to increase his knowledge of the emotional 
problems of adolescence and of how to deal with these. Such in-service training 
should be available at least three times through the school year. Time is also 
needed in the work day for preparation and marking, leaving the teacher free in 


evenings to develop his subject knowledge and scientific hobbies." 


"The large class is the main area of concern - not much can pe done until class 
size is reduced. Efforts should be made to cope with this; develop programs 
suitable for reasonable-sized groups. Present outlines leave most students 
hopelessly behind." 

"It's very easy for us to say we're hard done by, that cuts or ceilings are 
harming the quality of education, that 'crowded classrooms cloud the mind", ete. 
But where's the evidence? I could cut costs by using homemade equipment - 
styrofoam cups for calorimeters. Why must I fight for, strike for, die for? a 
maximum of thirty-two students in a class, if half the time I treat them as a 


group (32 or 320 who cares?). Think about it.” 


"Please do stress the impossible situation created by having large sized science 
classes. Every attempt to develop an individual approach to the student is 
crushed. Students of our society in particular are in great need of personal 


attention. Cost of all this will be paid for many times during their richer lives." 


"The Government's decision to offer instruction in either French or English has 
had serious implications in this school. Relatively small, it is forced to 
duplicate courses. For a science department of two full-time, three part-time 
teachers, this means a proliferation of lesson preparations. Consider Grade 
10; we offer five courses - 5-year, and 4-year in each of English and French, 
plus 2-year. Our school of 700 offers 153 different courses. Solution: more 
teachers to lower the pupil-teacher ratio, or more money to buy the more 
expensive French texts, or a different set of supplies for a quite different 


course." 
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"Please try to help the Department of Education understand that education is 
about and concerns children. To this end, most monies should be directed towards 
getting competent teachers and giving them the materials to use in their daily 
activities. Forget about so many administrators at a high level, who run 


around trying to justify their existence. The monies can well be re-directed." 


"If restrictions must be placed on educational] spending (a matter of debate), 
then the nature of the restrictions should be such that the student is not the 
loser. This may require a review of Board spending priorities, and it is 
important that teachers (not administrators) should have a significant influence 
on this review. The schools and their programs should be given the highest 
priority in the allocation of funds. If this means elimination or restriction 
of centralized administration - so be it; an increase in school autonomy would 
probably be an improvement as well as a money-saving change." 

In summary, the pinch of ceilings and other limits on spending have already 
been felt in many ways. They have an adverse effect on the quality of education. 
One of the serious effects concerns the lowered morale of the teachers who are 
trying to do an ideal job in increasingly less ideal working conditions. The 
Hall-Dennis Commission seemed to imply that Ontario wanted ideal and 
individualized learning conditions. Recent steps by the Ontario Government 
have shown that we cannot afford to give these conditions to our children and 


must return to the mass instruction that has served rather inadequately for 
the past half century. 


Respectfully submitted, 
S.T.A.O. Committee on the Costs of Education 


a 


Chairman, Prof. H. Murray Lang, College of Education, University of Toronto 
Prof. J. David Bates, Faculty of Education, Lakehead University 
Mr. Edgar P. Brown, Head of Science Department, McGregor S.S., Chatham 
Mr. Donald J. Cooper, Science Consultant, Ontario Teachers' Federation 
Mr. Gary Hunt, College of Education, University of Toronto 
Mr. Bruce McCallum, Lindsay C. & V. I., Lindsay 
Mr. Donald H. Pike, Co-ordinator of Science, North York Board of Education 


Mr ..Dawid. Pratt Howard.Ps Sa, Toronto 
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AiL CHILDREN SHOULD RECEIVE EFFECTIVE SCIENCE EGUCATION FROM GRADE ONE TO 
GRADE TEN, because: 


a} ecience is an importent part of the experience needed by a developing 
child, 
lL. te sense, manipulate and interact with his environment, gathering 
facts end buiiding an understanding 

2. to epproech problems systematically, tc learn to analyze relationships, 
te think logically 

ap te acquire healthy scientific attitudes: curicsity, open-mindecness, 
Willingness to be convinced by evidence, scepticism, intellectual 
honesty, cooperation with others without recial or national bies. 


b} society requires informed citizens, able to meke intelligent decisions 
5 involving an understanding and reepect for the environment and life, 
and a knowledge of man's impact on beth 
22 affecting the control of the forces at work in our complex and 
technologicei society. ; 


FOR EFFECTIVE SCIENCE EDUCATION, CLASS SIZES SHOULD BE LIMITED TO A MAXIMUM OF 
THIRTY PUPILS. Ideal science education requires a high proportion cf pupii- 
centred laboratory activity. For supervision of safety, and for adequate 
interaction between pupil and teacher at the opportune moment, it is important 
that pupil:teecher ratios sheuld not be increased by ceilings on staff htring, 
or proper eafety and quality interaction, the ideal class size should be no 
more than twenty-four pupils, with provision for smaller groups on occasion. 


FOR EFFECTIVE SCIENCE INSTRUCTION, TEACHERS' ASSIGNMENTS MUST BE REASONABLE. 
Large classes, too meny classes, too many different courses, and insufficient 
preparation time may prevent even the most conscientious teacher from doing his 
best for his students. It is poor economy to save teachers by adding an extra 
class to each teacher's load, unless the govermment is willing to admit that it 
ig sacrificing the quality of education. In the imtermediete grades (7, 8} a 
reasonable maximum ie 35 teaching periods thus allowing one prep per day. For 
@ eecondary achool science teacher, a reasonable maximum teaching load is six 
classes, @ total of one hundred and fifty pupils, end no more than three 
jifferent courses to prepare, with two preperation periods per day. An 
inuerease in one of the loeds should be compensated by a decreese in one of the 
ethers. Departnent Heade should have their loads reduced to compensete fer the 
responsibility of supervising Inexperienced teachers, and the cares of 
ordering, receiving and maintaining equipment. 
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4, AOR EFFECTIVE SCIENCE INSTRUCTION, THERE MUST BE ENOUGH LABORATORIES TO PERMIT 


EACH SCIENCE COURSE TO BE ACCOMMODATED UW? WITHOUT REDUCING THE TIME ALLOTTED. 
Medern science sihaias require from 40Z to €0% of the time to be spent in 
pupil-centred laboratory activity. There sheuld be one laboratory for each tvo 
Ee pupiis as in science. Crowded school conditions should not force 
the reduction of time for 


% .* - he . my went >~ Sk ae 
Lavoratory activity. 


a] 


‘ SCTENCE LABORATORIES SHCULD NOT BE SCHEDULED FULL OF CLASSES: THERE SHOULD BE 
SOME FREE LABORATORY TIME TO COINCIDE WITH THE TEACHEKS' SCHEDULED PREPARATION 
TIME ee the economy of not building aia eearecers forces the weste of 

the teacher's preparetion time, with subsequent frustration end the reduction 


in quality cf science instruction. If it is ephasioie to achieve this recommendstic 


Bau 


reparation facilities must be provided in a room adjacent to the laboretory te 
compensate by making rogsible the assembly or maintenance of matericis end 
equipment. 


6. THE PREPARATION TIME OF THE SCIENCE TEACHER SHOULD NOT BE REASSIGNED FOR SUPPLY 
TEACHING. A false economy of some boards of education has been to deny the 
principal the right to hire supply teachers te replace absent teachers. ee 
board saves money, but the children suffer redueed quelity in education whe 
teachers ere over-extendedc and not able to prepare adequately the CEE 
and equipment their classes need. 


* ie MONEY FOR SUPPLIES SHOULD BE BUDGETTED ON A PER-PUPIL BASIS. While we recognize 
that it is the principsl’s prerogative to determine budget apportionment in his 
school, we strongly recommend thet adequate support be given to science 
instruction where the learning process depends on having materiais for the 
etudent to manipulate. The nature of the science program varies from one course 
te another, and with this the amount of consumable material varies. A gereral 
guideline suggests the following amounts per pupil per year for science: 


Rindergarten to Crade 6 50 cents 
Grades 7 end 8 $1.00 
Junier High School ceo 
Secondary Schesli 5,00 
Trends in individualization of education advocated by the Ontario Ministru of 


Education require the teacher to do much more for each pupil. To support the 
extended role of the teacher, several eesentiai services must be maintcined, not 
cut: 


é. IN-SERVICE TRAINING SHOUL? BE MAiNTAINED OR EXTENDED, NOT REDUCED. New 
pregrams require the buliéing ef competant and pontidene teachers. in the 
past, elementery teachers heave frequentiy lacked background in the sciences. 
Consultants have been able to achieve considerable improvements in sciente 
progrems through workehops in echool time. Money should be made available to 

support the costs of such workshops and programs, and to hire supply teachers 
for the classes from which teachers are released for training. 


Oo 


i CONSULTATIVE SUPPORT STAFF SHOULD BE MAINTAINED OR EXTENDED, NOT REDUCED. At a4 
time when Pea need Bupport to create and implement new end individualized 
science programs, it ie poor economy to return consultants to classroom teaching 
for all or part of their time. As outlined in the recommendation (&} above, 
greatest gains in program improvement have been achieved when the consultants 
heve been eble to assist teachers grow in confidence and flexibility by working 
with them first in workshops and then in their classrooms. 
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which are fundamental to the new programs. Teachers cannot | 
purchase all of the materiais which will help them to serve 

The prefessional librery of each schoct aor "family of school 
large selection of bocks on science. science education, and th 
science. Subscriptiens should be eisc maintained to several of 
devoted to the processionsi growth cf science teachers. 


BUARES OF EDUCATION shinee ENCOURAGE TE 
GROWTE BY SUPPORTING THEM WITH TIME AN 


@ FF 


released from duty for some time each year to ee abreast of current develap- 
ments in science and sctence education by visitiag other schools, universities, 
research centres or anne: Supocrt should be given so thet Stee science 
teachers can attend and participate in local, provincial and nationsi science 
teacher conferences. Time off school, and et least some edie weement ef the 
expenses Gf travel, registration, and Living costs ehould be provided. Every 
teacher should be vermitted and encouraged to attend his own local and 


provincial conferences every year, end might be eeeried te attend 2a mejor 
uetional conference every five years. The present trend in budget cuts hes been 
to deny ali such professicnal growth. The quality of education showld not be 


permitted to suffer for this emalli economy. 


GUT-GF-CLASSROOH EDUCATION IN SCIENCE SHOULD BE SUPPORTED AS AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF ae SCIENCE renee With the established need for increasing 
avareness on the part of every citizen of man's impact on ecclogy, it should b 
recognszed uae ecciogical studies are an essential part cf every contemporary 
bielogy course, inciuding environmental science courses. Budget cuts 

ility of buses at a time when teachers were beccm 
econiident in the use of envircnment as a leboratery. There shouic 
return to the conditions which will permit every child te have fieid 
experiences as a part of his studies in ecology. 
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A Brief 
to 
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in the 


Elementary and Secondary Schools of Ontario 
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Submitted by 


The Ontario Business Education Association 


BRIEF #19 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SUBJECTS 
Their relevance, value and placement in relation to the total educational 
program: 

The Ontario Business Education Association is greatly concerned 
about the future of business education subjects in connection with the 
review of the costs of education currently being undertaken. 

The following is submitted in the interests of those many 
students and their parents who want possible the attainment of a market- 
able skill after a reasonable length of study in a secondary school, and 
of those students who will go on to specialize in other areas at the 
tertiary level, but who should have the opportunity of a broad basis of 
education including practical subjects which will be useful to them as 
citizens of our modern economic society. 

Of the first-mentioned group, there are large numbers of 
students, particularly girls, whose interest in general education is 
limited; who, because of ethnic, social and cultural background, wish 
to enter the employment market at as early an age as possible; and for 
whom there are many office jobs available at a level for which a 
lengthy preparation is neither necessary nor economically practical. 
These students have been and are being well served by secondary school 
courses in business skills and procedures at both the general and 
advanced level. It would not suit them or their parents or their 
prospective employers to extend their education over a longer period 
of time. Their immediate interest both mentally and economically is 
in a job. Such jobs are available in large numbers--jobs that require 
no further training and for which employers would not find it worth 


offering the higher wages expected when preparation is more lengthy 


and expensive. 

For large numbers of students proceeding to post-secondary 
education, matters relating to business may be a continuing unknown 
and a handicap unless some general-knowledge business subjects are 
included in their secondary school program. It is the thesis of the 
Ontario Business Education Association that such subjects as Business 
Finance, Business Organization and Management, Data Processing, 
Economics, !ntroduction to Accounting, Law, and Marketing are every 
bit as basic and prlevat in the preparation of an educated person 
today as are those subjects generally termed academic such as French, 
History, and Science. 

In support of our previous statement that students are being 
well served by secondary school courses and that it would not be fair 
to them, their parents or prospective employers, to extend their 
education over a longer period of time, a survey of businesses was 
made in January 1972. This survey sampled businesses in five areas 
of the province. Eighty per cent of the firms replying stated that 
they preferred graduates of our high schools rather than community 
college graduates. This demand for our graduates would seem to indi- 
cate that business is being well served by our present high school 
program. The businesses were also asked whether they felt our gradu- 
ates had sufficient skill in typing, shorthand, accounting, and office 
machines. The replies were seventy per cent in favour of the skills 
they are now attaining in these subjects. 

!t would therefore appear that there is a demand for our 
graduates in business and it would also appear that our graduates are 


willing to accept employment upon their high school graduation. A 


A survey conducted by the Ontario Business Education Association in 
March 1971 indicates that approximately eighty per cent of our high 
school graduates go directly to employment. This survey was sent to 
all schools in the Province of Ontario and the results are the summary 
of replies from 325 schools. 

This demand for our graduates and the willingness of the 
graduates to accept employment indicates that the students are being 
well served by our present Business Education departments. Results of 
individual surveys in Toronto, Hamilton, Scarborough, London, and 
Windsor give further confirmation of these facts. 

In view of this demand for our graduates there is a need for 
facilities to provide up-to-date training. If our graduates are to 
continue to meet the demands of business satisfactorily, they should 
be kept up-to-date with the types of equipment and facilities in use 
in business. A few examples are given as an illustration. The survey 
of business mentioned above was conducted in five small towns. The 
results of this survey show that fifty-five per cent of these firms 
use mainly electric typewriters. In a survey of leading businesses in 
the Metropolitan Toronto area it was found that 76.8% of the firms had 
mainly electric typewriters and 92.2% anticipated that in five years' 
time the majority of their typewriters would be electric. 

The above figures illustrate the need to provide modern equip- 
ment to meet the demands of employers. The same Toronto survey showed 
that 65.4% expected our graduates to be proficient in the use of electric 
typewriters. A major vendor of typewriters has provided figures on sales 
of manual and electric typewriters for 1968 to 1970. In 1968 electric 
typewriters accounted for approximately 52% of sales, 62% in 1969, and 


63% in 1970. 


Another illustration of where modern equipment is necessary 
is in the area of data processing. Data processing has become a tool 
of daily living and a knowledge and understanding of how it affects 
our everyday lives is imperative. Some slight understanding of data 
processing can be taught without equipment but even the introductory 
course can be given a deeper significance with access to equipment. 

The demand for a knowledge of this subject increases because of our 
everyday encounters with a computer-orientated society. The cost of 
this equipment becomes less when shared with other areas, such as, 
technical, mathematics, and administration. 

The non-skill ieee of Business Education have a unique 
responsibility to the student. Marketing, Consumer Education, Business 
Organization and Finance deal with practical business topics. Their 
contribution to the student is measured not only in the values of 
career orientation but more within the liberal education of the prepara- 
tion for adult consumer living. 

Instruction in this area must combine the formal aspects of 
classroom methodology with the extensive and continuing contact with 
the business community. The ''classroom'' scene must be one in which can 
be simulated the experience of business problems. The centre of these 
non-skill learning situations is to be found in ''the Marketing and 
Merchandising Classroom and Laboratory". 

The Marketing Laboratory must be so equipped that students 
will be involved in creativity ranging from the fundamental principles 
of a total sales promotion campaign, to as precise a study as the 
production of radio and television commercial advertisements. Visual 


merchandising or display can be studied only when the facilities for 


external window display are present with the need for co-ordinating an 
internal store display. When the laboratory becomes a ''school store! 
we have the simulation not only of promotion and display, but also the 
realism of the selling situation. Within its laboratory this ''store'' 
becomes a realistic business experience from the point of view of 
chartered as a corporate structure, to be financed, to have group man- 
agement decisions of policy and operating principles. 

In December of 1971 a survey was conducted through a random 
sampling of our Ontario schools for information dealing with the cost 
and the use of specialized furnishings and equipment for ''The Marketing 
Room''. Of the 69 responding schools, the total cost of this specializa- 
tion was $190,721.00. The average per school is $2,764.00. When 
questioned of their use of the facilities as "individual skill develop- 
ment!’ or ''decision making by a group'', these schools declared themselves 
at a 2:1 ratio for the student group decision making process. 

The general education subjects within Business Education are 
serving well their students. We will undoubtedly see an increased 
demand for these courses, which are essentially one-year units without 
pre-requisites. The cost of specialized facilities is minimal; the 
product of the ''educated consumer'!' is maximal. 

Because we are keeping abreast of changes and needs in today's 
educational system, we feel that the very wide and excellent core of 
subjects we presently teach must be maintained. In addition, every 
encouragement must be given to us to update and expand them so that we 
may continue to meet the needs of all facets of our ever-changing 
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APPENDIX “A" 


ONTARTO  BUSLNE Ss es DUCA PON TAS SOGCLAT LON 


Summary of Survey of Business Firms 


Number of Office Employees 


UNS KOvigh WLS 38 
2 ae Ome tO 6 
over 50 1 


What is the approximate percentage of manual and electric type- 
writers used in your firm? 


{i Semiekoy AMOS xevilfewanereak¢e 20 
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What kind of calculating equipment do you have? 


10-key og 
Full Keyboard 18 
Rotary 20 
Electronic 

Display 5 
Electronic 

Pranclmo 8 


Do your secretaries require shorthand? 


Yes ZO 
No 25 


What kind of dictation equipment do you use? 


Phillips 12 
Dictaphone bs) 
Other 5 


Do you have a policy for replacing office equipment? 


Aiter 4yconoryeacs ee. 
AE te nay, too Bizmyecans 8 
No policy 25 


Do our high school graduates have sufficient skill in: 


Mes No 
Typing EG 5 
Shorthand BS 10 
Accounting 16 16 
Office Machines Del: Ie 


Do you prefer high school or community college graduates? 
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APPENDIX "B" 


REPORT OF CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 


Page 1 


The results of the Commercial Directors' survey taken in March of 
this year have been tabulated and we are pleased to be able to publish them 
in this issue of the Newsletter. On behalf of the Committee, I would like 
to thank all the Commercial Directors who assisted us by filling out their 


questionnaires and returning them to us so promptly. 


The results of this 


survey give a meaningful evaluation ofthe effect the creditsystem is having 
on our Business Education subjects, as approximately two-thirds of the schools 


reporting are on the credit system. 


- Bill McAdam, Chairman 


Business and Commerce Directors’ Questionnaire 


SUMMARY 


1. Is your school presently on the credit system? If 
"yes", please answer all questions. If "no", please 
answer from question 25 to the end. 


2. Has the total enrolment of students taking Business 
subjects increased as a result of the credit system? 


3. Which subjects in particular have received an in- 
creased enrolment? 


4. Which subjects have encountered a decreased 
enrolment ? 


5. How has the credit system affected the number of 
Business teachers on your staff ? 


6. Are more 5-year students taking Business courses ? 


7. What are the most popular Business courses 
chosen by these S-year students ? 


8. Does your department make use of a course 
description booklet ? 


Yes 216 
No 109 
Yes 142 
No 63 
Typing too 
Law 96 
ieee 43 


Accounting — 65 
Shorthand 44 
Bach M: 33 


Increased 76 
Decreased 26 
No Effect 105 


Yes 139 
No 31 
No comment 38 
Typing 136 
Law 88 
Accounting 60 
Yes 193 
No 5 


45 


it), 


WY. 


Lae 


Wha 


14. 


toe 


16. 


ZU 


46 


. Which of these arrangements do you favour for 


your subjects ? 


Which of these arrangements is your school present- 
ly on? 


Do you presently offer the same subject at two 
different levels in the same year? 


Whether you do or not, are you in favour of this 
arrangement ? 


If in favour, list the subjects in which you feela 
four and five-year level must be maintained. 


If you are in favour, which subjects would you make 
obligatory ? 


How many credits do you require your Business students 


to take in: 
(a) 4-year level shorthand 


One Year 154 


Semester 39 
Trimester 10 
One Year 194 
Semester LBS 
Trimester 5 
Yes 103 
No 107 
Yes £33 
No 69 


Accounting 98 
Shorthand 44 


Typing 39 
Would you be in favour of promoting a communi- 
cations course (correspondence, grammar, Yes 178 
listening and speech making) as a business option No 27 
on a school-wide basis, as law has become ? 
Do you prefer that all students at the end of 
grade 12 receive: 
(a) only the Secondary School Graduation Diploma 99 
(b) same as above, but with the specialty noted 
on it, ‘such asa'Clerical” or “Stenocraphic™ 109 
If you feel that graduates should receive a transcript 
in addition to a Secondary School Graduation Diploma, 
please indicate which of the following arrangements 
for the transcript you prefer: 
(a) The subjects taken by NO marks given 34 
(b) The subjects taken with ALL marks given 75 
(c) The subjects taken but with ONLY the 
marks in the final year shown 76 
In addition to the above, are you in favour of indica- Yes 145 
ting the field a student specialized in on thetranscript? No 47 
. Are you in favour of obligatory credits in some of our Yes 118 
Business subjects ? No 86 


Typing 17 
Accounting 62 
Shorthand 17 
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LO 


aun 


ca 


Le. 


Bis 


) 5-year level shorthand 

) 4-year level office procedures 
) S-year level office procedures 
) 4-year level accounting 

) S-year level accounting 

) data processing 


Do you offer a one-year personal shorthand courses ? 


If yes, which one? 


Do you feel the image of the Business and Commerce 
Department has improved under the credit system ? 


Do you have any suggestions as to how we can 
further improve our image? 


Higher Standards 


Promotion of Subjects and Department 


1 

2 

3. Meaningful Courses 

4 Liason With Business and Public 
General Courses 


nn 


Attached to this questionnaire is a list of Business 
subjects and four columns showing the four areas of 
study. Would you please check off the area, or 


areas, of study in which you classify these subjects. 


Approximately what percentage of your four-year 
graduates last year went directly to employment ? 


Approximately what percentage went to Community 
Colleges or other institutions of further training ? 


Do you feel the trend toward post-secondary educa- 
tion is increasing ? 


Do you feel that we should be moving in the general 
direction of providing a broader educational experi- 
ence and less job-training ? 


Are any business subjects offered in K to 8 in your 
feeder schools ? 


Pagers 


3 
2 
z 
3 
3 
i 
Yes 65 
No 136 
Forkner 46 


Pitmanscript 16 
Shorterhand Z 


MacNab bi 
Yes 132 
No By 


80% to 90% 


10% to 20% 


Yes 265 
No 4l 
Yes aS 
No 189 
Yes 4] 
No uni 


Last year's questionnaire indicated that poor spelling was the 
biggest complaint businessmen have regarding our graduates... 


(a) How are you attempting to improve the situation ? 


47 


He 


Gees 


aS. 


34. 


SS.5 


48 


Formally - 


Informally - 


Business Correspondence 
Office Procedures 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Machine Transcription 
Unspecified 


All Subjects 


Through the English Department 


(b) How should it be taught in the high school ? 


Formally - 


Informally - 


Business Correspondence 
Office Procedures 

Typing 

Shorthand 

Unspecified 


All Subjects 


Through the English Department 
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32 


29 


29 


To what course outlines would you like to see the Department of Educa- 


tion now turn its attention ? 


Consumer Education 
Law 

Marketing 

Data Processing 


Dm WMH KF 


Economics 
Accounting 
Be Oe Ms 


COUN oO) O71 


Do you thing that standards in the Business field 
have gone down during the past three years ? 


How many different Business courses do you offer 


in your school ? 


How many full teacher timetables do you have in 


your department ? 


What is the largest number of lesson preparations 
for any teacher in your department ? 


Business Finance 


Yes 
No 


Average 


Average 


Average 


LUE Re. 
157 


20 


Submitted to: 


Submitted by: 


| "Organizations as 
& Groups" BRIEF #20 


BRIEF 


The Committee on the Costs of Education in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools in Ontario. 


The Ontario Secondary School Teachers' Federation, 
Kirkland Lake Division of District 32. 
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Inclusion on Department Committees 
Teacher / Pupil Ratios 

Public Knowledge of Financing 
Students in Isolated and Remote Areas 
A New Weighting Factor 


Committee Members Signatures 
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PREAMBLE 


This brief was prepared by a committee composed of four local 0.S.S.T.F 
members, Mr. William Smith, Mr. R. Kemball, Mr. David Wright, and Mr. Robert 


TGA 


Guidelines were given to each member of the Kirkland Lake Division, and 
a series of three informal meetings were held with interested members. The 
information, comments, and suggestions were then reviewed by the four committee 
members, and the brief prepared to incorporate as much of the relevant infor- 


mation as possible. 


It should be noted that the views expressed in the brief are not necess- 
arily those of all members of the Kirkland Lake Division of 0.S.S.T.F., but the 


committee feels that they are representative of the membership as a whole. 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES 


tl * . . ° . * . . * 
In view of the wide variety of curricular choices available, it is essential 
that high priority be given to the consultation resources in each school." 


"The planning of individual programs with students necessitates continuous 


assessment of individual potentialities and achievement. Guidance services 


are vital in such areas as ... the maintenance of a continuous counselling 


service." 


Circular. os. 1972-73 page 12. 


It is the feeling of this committee that provision should be made by the 
Department and all school boards to maintain guidance services throughout 
the summer months. This is necessary for the following reasons: 


a) Students choose their programs prior to receiving 
their final report card on or about June 30. After 
subject failures are known, programs must be changed. 
Guidance personnel should be available for consultation 
after June 30th. 


b) Many schools are now operating summer school from the 
beginning of July until the middle of August. Student 
programs must again be modified after results of summer 
school are known. Consultation services are necessary. 


c) Summer school students should have the opportunity of 
using guidance services throughout the summer. 


d) Although many schools operate guidance services during 
the summer months, counsellors are not usually paid, 
but take equal holidays some other time during the year. 
This seems contrary to the principalesas outlined in 
H.S.1 1972-73, in that such services are curtailed 
for the period of the counsellor's absence. Many 
counsellors also teach a number of classes, and holidays 
taken during the regular school year are to the detriment 
of the students in those classes. 


MEDIA CENTRE SERVICES 


"An increased emphasis on independent study and research requires a variety of 
learning materials. Areas for independent and small group activities are 


encouraged," 


"Consideration should be given to the extension of service to evenings and 


weekends." 
Cagecular Hes. 1 1972-73 page 12 


In the opinion of this committee special grants should be made available to 
schools operating library and media centre services evenings and weekends, 
especially in small communities remote from large centres. 


Our reasons are as follows: 


a) Books and materials available in school libraries are 
purchased with the student in mind, to supplement texts 
and other materials used in the classroom. This is not 
necessarily true of a town library. 


b) The school. librarian and teachers are better able to 
locate, catalogue, and disseminate information required 
by students than a municipal librarian. 


c) In smaller outlying towns, university extension courses, 
night-school courses and summer courses are offered in 
the secondary school buildings. Universities are willing 
to place their books and materials in the school library 
on a loan basis for the benefit of their students. This 
is not possible if the media facilities are not open and 
staffed by qualified personnel. Night school and summer 
school courses are more meaningful if these facilities 
are available. 


Because of the increased emphasis on, and need for media centre facilities, this 
committee suggests that the Department investigate the facilities available at 
all secondary schools in the province, and that the upgrading at these facilities 


be given a high priority, especially in communities where these facilities are 
far below standard. 


’ 


Further to this, it is our feeling that any expansion or alteration be done after 
consultation with school principal, librarian, media centre personnel, and teaching 


staff, to insure that monies spent are used to provide the best possible facilities 
for school and community. 


INCLUSION OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 

ON DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES DECIDING 

POLICIES AFFECTING STUDENTS AND THE 
QUALITY OF EDUCATION. 


We strongly urge that principals and teachers be included on all Departmental 


Committees deciding policies affecting students, and the quality of education. 
These representatives to be appointed by each of the affiliates of the Ontario 
Teachers’ Federation. 


a) 


b) 


We make this recommendation because: 


We feel that such publications as H.S.1 1972-73 effect school organization, 
programs, and policies. Such material should be thoroughly discussed by educators 
from the classroom, to insure that planning, budgeting implications, staffing 
implications, and instructional implications are realized. 


Further, we feel that conversion timing from the Robarts approach to the Credit 
System approach should have been more carefully considered and the final objective 
of the Department more clearly stated prior to 1972. Teachers and principals 
would be a definite asset on the organizational committee involved. 


It is the opinion of a large number of our members involved, that the Minister's 
"Proposed Changes in the Certification of Vocational and Occupational Teachers 
of Ontario", has far reaching negative implications affecting students and the 
quality of education in these two areas. 


Further, we feel that this proposal was probably made to give advantages to hiring 
boards who are beset with problems of finance and salary expenditures resulting 
from the Minister's imposed ceilings. This seems to be a problem of quality 
suffering because of costs. Vocational and technical teachers would have been a 
definite asset on the organizational committee involved. 


TEACHER/PUPIL RATIOS 
A large percentage of the cost of education in Ontario results from expenditures ( 
for instructional salaries. Many boards of education, and the public in general feel 
that these expenditures could be decreased by increasing the teacher/pupil ratio. 


It is our feeling that teacher/pupil ratios, as they are presently used, do not 
give board members or the general public a clear picture of the actual in-class 
situation. As a result teachers are thought of as underworked and overpaid, and there 
is mounting pressure to increase teacher workload. Such moves generally receive a 
sympathetic ear from the general public. 


Present Procedure 


Example: Total teaching staff, administration, guidance personnel, 
Library stat? . sete. 100 
Total student enrollment 1700 
Teacher/Pupil Ratio ous er. Ly2h 
100 
A More Realistic Procedure 
Example: Total staff 100 
Less: Principals 3 
Guidance Staff 8 ( 
Librarians 2, 13 
Actual Instructional Staff 87 87 
Total student enrollment 1700 
Teacher/Pupil Ratio 18 £O°3 91 


There are other more valid methods of presenting a realistic picture, and the 
Provincial Office of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ Federation in Toronto 
would be a good source of information on this topic. 


(Refer to Mr. G. Webster, Chairman of the Conditions of Work For Quality Teaching 
Committee.) ¥ 


PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE OF DEPARTMENT AND BOARD FINANCING 


Many educators, and the public in general feel that board adminis-— 
trative costs should be looked at as closely as instructional costs 
before priorities are set and cuts in spending made. This is especially 
true since the creation of the larger board areas, and the imposition 
of the Minister's ceilings. 


Those in charge of financing are directly accountable to the public 
at large, and more specifically to the educators. However, methods of 
financing, i.e. grant structures, ceilings, per pupil costs, remain a 
mystery to public and educators alike because of what appears to be 
Department and Board secrecy and jargon. 


We recommend that the Department publish a layman's book on edu- 
cation financing to be distributed to interested parties and groups, 
and that meetings at the local level with individuals,teacher groups, 
ratepayers associations, municipal officials, and others, be held 
periodically to explain these calculations. 


These groups would then be in a position to decide what the prio- 
rities are, and would see clearly how their demands would affect other 
services they wanted for their children. 


STUDENTS IN ISOLATED AND REMOTE 


AREAS OF THE PROVINCE 


Students in these areas should have an opportunity to travel 
to other centers in the province in order to widen their horizons, 
and to some extent prepare themselves for relocation in urban areas 
after they have completed their secondary education. Students in 
large centers have definite advantages because of their wider expe- 
riences, familiarity with large urban centers, and proximity to 


the labour market. 


We have provided such opportunities, within the limits of our 
budget, through our curricular and extra-curricular programs. 
However, priorities are in the curricular area, and ceilings as 


they are, limit extra-curricular travel. 
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A NEW WEIGHTING FACTOR 


We recommend that a new weighting factor be introduced for 


boards in areas where large decreases in enrollment will occur 


in the future. 


Reason: 


A large portion of board expenditures are fixed, even in the 
extraordinary section of the budget. Revenues decrease with de- 
creasing enrollment, and are not sufficiently offset by increase 


in per pupil revenues to maintain quality and equality of educa- 
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We ask that the following points in support of the 
present expenditures on technical education be taken into 


account when considering the total costs of education. 


COST OF ABANDONING TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 
VSe 
COST OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The Senate Committee Report on Science Policy (reported 
in the Ottawa Citizen, 18 January, 1972--see Appendix 1) 
indicates that "an industrial revolution is necessary if this 
country's secondary manufacturing industries are to survive 
the present world technological race. Nothing less than this 
will bring the necessary specialization, improve productivity, 
build up innovative capacity, and substantially increase the 
flow of successful technological innovations. Top management 
here must develop a new outlook and strategy aimed at improv- 
ing innovative capacity. In the world of tomorrow there will 
be no other choice for survival and expansion. Canada must 
become an innovative nation, almost a country of inventors, as 
we move into the third and permanent technological revolution." 

Only by applying continued emphasis on the technical 
education of our youth can we hope to even come close to meeting 
the demands the above report says we must meet in order for 
our country to survivee 

Training must therefore take place in Canada rather than 


depending on imports from Europe or elsewhere, as Canada has 


been forced to do in the past. The Colleges of Applied Arts 

and Technology partially fill this gap, but this means that « 
a student must be prepared to attend school for a further cone 

or two or three years after completion of high school. 

What about the student who will not attend school past th 
grade twelve level, because of lack of ability or funds or 
disinterest? It is therefore the responsibility of the tax- 
paying public to provide for these students! needs at the high 
school level in the form of vocational courses--technical and 
eounersier: 

If the student is given a wholly academic education in 
high school, his innate manipulative skills and technological 
aptitudes would not be discovered or nurtured. It is doubtful 
therefore that many students would be even interested in pursu- 
ing a technological career at institutes of higher learning. 
The potential contribution of these students to the industrial- 
ized society would be lost if the students are not presented 
with a curriculum that fulfills their needs or develops these 
aptitudes. 

We agree therefore to the implementation of technological 


studies on the K-13 concept of continuing education, 


In May of 1971, Mr. Carl E. Scott of the Ford Motor Company, 
expressed the following thoughts at the College of Education, 
in keeping with ideas expressed by the Senate Committee. (The 


article was published in the 0.8S.S.T.F. Bulletin of December 


26 


1971. A copy of this article is included in Appendix 2.) 

"We must encourage our educational system to make sure that 
the quality of vocational and occupational training matches up 
with education in other disciplines. And this commitment 
begins at the school level, not in the colleges and universities." 

"For every future lawyer, doctor, engineer sitting in 
that secondary classroom, there is a tinkerer, a metal crafts- 
man, a designer, a mechanic, an electrician, a radio or TV 
commentator, a dramatist.. 

"Therefore, in our view, it is precisely at the public and 
high school level that these special youngsters must be made to 
feel that their future is important to us. None must be left 
to drop out simply because they feel society has not assigned 
enough priority to his chosen skill. He or she must not feel 
left out of some arbitrary elite group that has no:room for a 
welder or seamstress. 

"My point simply stated is this. School life must not 
be a time of wastage for tomorrow's potential craftsmen." 

"TI seriously suggest that in our haste to create new 
economic and social blueprints we had better recruit and train 
skilled Canadians to implement them. This is the basis of my 
case in favour of reinforced programs of industrial arts and 
vocational education." 

"We owe it to ourselves as Canadians--and to our young 
people--to balance this kind of unbalanced use of human resources. 


We need to glamorize the role of the doers." 
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"To be competitive in the real world, Canada needs better ¢ 
artisans, craftsmen and occupational specialists. They too must 
be given an elite aura.. 

tThe stages set for assigning top priority to training 
future craftsmen. Let me give you four emerging reasons:" 

"To be successful in the years to come, companies must 
employ the very best calibre artisans to meet the rising expecta-~ 
tions of the market place." 


"The instincts, skills, innovativeness and dedication of 


. highly-motivated craftsmen will be vital to this revolution in 


our manufacturing and production processes," 
"Old-fashioned pride of workmanship needs to be resurrected." 
"Every trade, craft and vocation represented in our 

economic life is undergoing rapid change as it adapts to this oe 


accelerated evolution, ' 


COST OF GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
VSe 
COST OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The federal Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
in its "Industry Modernization for Defence Program" has spent 
approximately $10 million each year since 1964 "to ensure that 
Canadian defence industry was capable of meeting the technologi- 
cal standards necessary for the production of present and 

ture requirements in the international defence market,'' 
"Government pays 50 per cent of the cost involved in buying 
the equipment and in the case of advanced machine tools, it 
pays the total acquisition costs,!"! 

Also, George House, assistant director of the Centre for 
Applied Research and Engineering Design at Meudotee University 
and formerly with the Federal Government's Department of 
Industry, states in an article that, "What has been created in 
metalworking because of advanced technology is the demand for 
a higher level of education in technical subjects and mathe- 
matics of the young people seeking employment in the various 
sectors of manufacturing. Without removing the importance of 
skills in machining operations the tendency in the future will 
be toward developing technical skills rather than manual 
skills. 

"How will young people obtain such technical skills? 
Primarily in the technical schools, community colleges or their 
equivalent as these schools obviously have a place in educating 


our youth," 
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"Tt is now recognized that by far the larger number of 
skilled tradesmen enployed in metalworking are European 
immigrants. In view of the outstanding advances in metalwork- 
ing technology the education of future entrants in the fields 
of preduction and manufacturing must be drastically revised 
end on a national basis." 

It has been noted by Dr..M.C.. de Malherbe during one of 
his studies that "it soon became evident that there were major 
deficiencies in the preparation of high school and technical 
school students for employment in the new technical areas of 


production."'" (Quotations are taken from articles in the March 


1970 issue of the magazine, "Canadian Machinery and Metalworking." ) 


In view of the above, any reduction in spending on tech- 
nical education would have disastrous effects on Canadian 
industry, and on the employment potential of our youth who 


are working their way through our educational system. 


Subsidies can be reduced over the years with the implementa- 


tion of a sound technical educational system that is not skill 
oriented but technological in nature. The teaching of manual 
skills has been de-emphasized in the last few years and courses 
with a firm technological base have been introduced in their 
stead. The graduate of a technological course is therefore 

a student with a broad educational base and flexible enough to 
adjust mentally and psychologically to the ever-changing needs 


of our technological society. 
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COST OF UNDEVELOPED TALENT BY LIMITING COURSES 
VSe 
COST OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Technical courses very positively serve the education of 
Ontario's youth by encouraging a student to continue his 
education in subjects he has an ability to succeed in because 
of his natural aptitudes. All students are not motivated by 
the same subject materials; "they will work hard at what interests 
them and avoid that which is beyond their ability or which is 
irrelevant to their goals and hopes and ambitions. They are 
stimulated by experiences that appropriately challenge their 
abilities and aptitudes and which reinforce their self respect 
and sense of worth. They gain little but frustration from 
struggling with problems that are beyond their reach" or outside 
their circle of interests. "Each student is an individual in 
his own right with his own particular profile of aptitudes, 
talents and limitations. Ontario society pays $1400 or $1500 
a year at the secondary level to have these talents and 
eptitudes developed, so that the individual will be self motivated 
and self sustaining and will carry his share of society's load. 
It does not pay the school to sift out and discard the less 
able and to extol and cherish the talented,!! 

The above are excerpts from a published reply made by 
Mr. Alfred Crutcher, the Director of Education of the Renfrew 
County Board of Education, to questions posed in a brief presented 
to the Renfrew County Board of Education. (See Appendix 3 
for the full remarks of Mr. Alfred Crutcher. ) 
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Mr. Crutcher refers to the profiles and aptitudes of the & 
various types of students, The students who are not inclined 
towards an. Arts program cannot be ignored in the public high school 
system of education, provided by the taxpayers of Ontario. 

The needs of all students must be met by an array and variety 
of courses to suit the aptitudes of the talented Arts students 
the talented Technical students, the talented Occupations 
students and also those who are not talented. 

The development of these talents costs all Ontario tax- 
payers large sums of money each year whether these talents are 
developed to the fullest or not. Because students are the 
children of taxpayers in Ontario, who is to say what talents 
should be developed, or to what extent they should be developed, 
or whether a certain type of talent should be developed or v 
ignored? If paying for the development of talents is burden 
some to the municipal taxpayers, then it is the responsibility 
of the elected politicians to devise another method of funding 
the educational system. It is unfair to save money by discri- 
minating against children who are not as gifted as others or 


talented in a different way. 


COST OF RETRAINING 
VSe 
COST OF HIGH SCHOOL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Ai > Decenher of 1971 it was announced by the Ontario 
government that a new $2 million winter works program was being 
initiated for about 3000 unemployed persons. Labor Minister 
Gordon Carton said that "a major segment of the program will 
operate in conjunction with the current apprenticeship and 
training~in-industry programs of the Industrial Training 
Branch, "* 

In October of 1971 the federal government announced a $35 
million plan for 25,000 jobless youth. 

A U.S. study has indicated, as might be expected, that it 
is far less costly to continue the education of a young adult 
in technical and occupational programs than it is to "re-train" 
him as an adult. 

A further report* indicates that “employment more than 
doubled among a group of 125,713 persons after they completed 
retraining courses in 1970" and "Employment among those taking 
vocational skill courses increased to 79.6% from 47.2%." It 
should be noted here that it is among the "vocational skills" 
job openings that Canada has relied on immigrant workers to 
LEE, 

If more students had taken technical courses at the high 


school level, the cost of retraining and subsidizing the 


* Newspaper articles 
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unemployed worker would be greatly reduced. Therefore the 
technical courses should be continued at the high school level 
despite the apparent higher cost involved. 

It must be conceded that the retraining and subsidization 
of workers is a necessary but eee part of our Canadian 
way of life. Industry in the past and at present has provided 
retraining and upgrading courses for workers who are needed 
to fill specific supervisory or managerial positions, but this 
program has been costly and therefore restrictive. 

In many cases, retraining is not being done but rather a 
program of training. The unemployed worker receiving this 
form of training could have received it in the high school 
setting at a lesser cost while at the same time upgrading his 


academic standing. 
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COST OF FALLING BEHIND THE U.S. 
COST OF MAINTAINING PRESENT TECENIC AL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 

The United States, customarily ehead of Canada in educational 
and other matters, has introduced, on a trial basis, in six 
American cities, what they call "Career Education."" This is 
@ program which includes all educational experiences geared to 
preparation for economic independence, It is the aim of the 
U.S.. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, that 
career education become a part of the curriculum for all 
students. The program involves information and counselling 
in 15 clusters of occupations, each student having the opportunity 
to explore three of these. Specialization or occupational 
training would be offered in senior high school. 

This information is taken from an article published in the 
magazine, "Industrial Arts and Vocational Education" in November 
1971. (See Appendix 4.) Since that date the President of the 
United States has approved the funding of the proposed Career 
Education progran.. 

An editorial in the Wall Street Journal, September 13, 1971, 
concluded by saying, "In other words, the present system is 
highly inefficient if we are to assume that one role of educa- 
tion should be to prepare people for a useful role in the 
economy as well as a responsible role as citizens. To fill 
that role some educators will have to adopt some new attitudes 
toward their task. There also will be some considerable expense 


in developing the curricula, teachers and laboratories for 
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this purpose. 

Even so, if the fruits of such an effort will be to improve 
the skill level and productivity of the economy, to create 
greater job satisfactions for a wider number of people and to 
remove some:of the class and cite considerations that have 
attached themselves to work, the effots will have been well 
worth making." 

If this Career Education scheme is introduced in the 
educational system of the U.S.A., and by all indications it will 
be shortly, the Ontario educational system will slip behind the 
U.S.A... even if we maintain the present status quo. Ontario sand 
the other provinces in Canada must therefore improve and develop 
what we now have, rather than take a retrograde step by linit- 
ing or eliminating courses that might be costly by the very 


nature of the subject. 
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In conclusion, this brief supports the present level of 
expenditure on technical education because: 
-- technical education can provide the technologically-prepared 
employees which Canada's secondary manufacturing industries 


need in this technological age; 


i 
i 


a shortage of technologically-prepared employees has forced 
the federal government to spend millions of dollars on 
subsidies so that parts of Canadian industry can compete 
with the USA; 

-- if there is to be "equality of opportunity" in education 

for our young, then all students have a right to develop 
their particular talents and aptitudes to the fullest 
degree}3 

~- the very high cost of "retraining", which, in the case of 

"jobless youth" too often is "training in the first place", 
is higher than the cost of preparing our youth through 
high school technical education for a place in this tech- 
nological world; 

-~- the U.S., now only one of the most technologically edvanced 

nations in the world, which offers the stiffest competition 

for our Canadian markets already, is embarking on a system 
of "career Education", (compulsory job-oriented high school 
courses) and will therefore become more technically 

advanced and offer us even stiffer competition in our own 

and foreign markets in the future if we do not at least 
attempt to keep up with them by maintaining our present high 


school technical and commercial programs. 
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APPENDIX: 1 


By Johu R. Walker 

: “Soutien News Services 
4 n industrial pavolution 
is fecessary if this country’s 
” Fee secondary manufacturing 


industries ar re to survive the 


present_work worid 1 technological 
Teoh 
_That is the considered 
view of the Senate science 
policy commiitee in its re 
ports on the targets and 
Strategies for a science poli- 
cy fer Canada in the seven- 
ties. 
Canadians have been 
“late imitators end proetec- 
‘ tionisis” too long, the report 
contends, and “Canadian in- 
dust y will have to inn have to innovate 


‘ much more Tnore than in the: past 


if it wants to grow—or even. 


” gurviv 


- the industries mu 


And as part of a new na- 
tional industrial - strategy, 
Ke a 
close look at themselves and 


develop pi plans ns for _specializa- 
jon, greater innovative ca- 
pacity and international 


foreign s subsidiaries.” 

~ Arguing that Macdonald's 
national policy was not en- 
couraging of technological 
innovation, the report says 
that “in the Jong run it has 
created an atmosphere of 
false security that now 
threatens to bring some of 
these industries to a dead- 
end, 

“Top management here 
must change its philosophy 
and attitudes. It must for- 


get the past and develop a 
new outlook and_ strategy 


aimed at imp proving innova- 
in_the — world 


tive je capacity. 
of _t ~ tomorrow there w will | be 
ho ot! 0 oiher ¢ er choice for survival 
and expansion.” kay 

At the same time, the re- 
port urges a new look at 
Canzda’s resources indus- 
tries based on this country’s 
vast but not infinite supply 
of raw materials. 

“The conventional Cana- 
dian economic stratecy of 
encouraging the rapid ex- 


“competitiveness, which can 
‘become part of the govern- 
ment’s general industrial 
policy for the future.: 


Trouble shead 


‘We are convinced,” the 
suet states, “that sec 

ondary manufacturing— 
whether Canadian-owned or 
foreign-owned—is rapidly 
reaching a structural dead- 
end. 


“Nothing less than an in- 
dustri2t. -revolulion i 


_ bring the mecess. 


speciali- 


bring wie Trecessary special 
zation, improve productivi- 
ty build u up innovative ca- 


pal Ss iphoto 


pacitv, and substanfally in- 
crease the flow of successful 


technological innovations.” 

This will require mergers 
of companies in most indus- 
tries, it will require more 
specilization of products 
manufactured; it will re- 
quire better management at- 
tuned to the need for re- 
search, development and in- 


ploitation of our natural re- 
sources and rising exports 
of raw materials appears to 
be most unwise.” 

The repert urged a flexi- 
ble strategy for the future 
use of Candian resvurces, 
with governments and in- 
dustries taking a more 
selective approach to the ex- 
ploitation of various materi- 
als, 


Need for innevation 


Much of the Senate’s re- 
port emphasizes the need 
for Canada te become an_in- 
nowetive nation. . The “tech: 

nological al "game, as 
argues, is not the sole pre- 


serve of the biggest nations. 

“The salient problem of 
Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry is its ‘stunted’ devel- 
opment: It is limited to the 
scale of ihe Canadian mar- 
ket and it is is excessively ce- 
pendent on | imported fech-_ 
nology. 


“The growing concentra- 


novation; ¢ and it. wilt require 
a less passive policy towards 
foreign ownership. 

And the first require- 
ment, according to this re-- 
port, is for secondary manu- 
facturing industries fo _or- 
ganize task forces including 
labor representatives to 
draw up plans within a year 
to improve innovative a 
competitive practices. - 


The same effort sould be 
made by primary mapufac-. 
turing and resource-based 
industries to improve their 
research and develpment 
performances, te economize 
resources, utilize wastes and 
discover new uses for = 
products. 


‘The Senate fbiat re- 


views Canadian industrial — 


development from the na- 
tional policy of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. through Lau- 
rier’s policy of opening the 


West, to show that both of- 


these policies encouraged 


tion of industrial power in 
foreign trans-national corpo- 


rations could seriously. cur- = 


tail the expansion of. Cana- 

dian-based industry.” - 
The report says that over 

the long term “Cenadian 


manufacturing industry will --~ 
have to cop2 with progres- 
sie sophie tehion of pre 
ucts i 


, automation 0 produc. 
tion, diminishing tariff prot. — 
ection and inereasingly 
keen competition in both - 


domestic and international 
markets.” 


Canadian industry . is 
termed “desperately weak 
as a performer of research 
and development” the re- 
port argues that by 1980 re- 
search and development by 
Canadian industry, both 

manufacturing and primary, 
should constitute about 60 
per cent of the national re- 
search and development ef- 
fort, rather than 37 per cent 
as it is now. 

The report strongly sug- 


| protedtioniz: 
of foreign rubsidies and-a 
primary cotiesrn ‘with the 


Canadian market for manu-. 
facture and the sale of raw 
materials abroad. . 


cient” competition 
~ world market. 


e the. growth 


Protectionism 
“Those ‘two business atti- 


tudes—the reliance on pro-. 
tectionism and the exploita- 
tion of resources—have con- 
tributed to the weakness of 
industrial research and the 
innovative spirit in Canada. 
“They have elready ham-- 
pered the balanced growth 
of the Canadian economy 
and will be much more 
harmful gg we move into 
the - thir n ane 
technological revolution.” 
The .report stresses that 
“if Canagi iad _been bet-_ 
ter innovetors, fewer Can2- 
qian meniufaecturess would: 
be restricted to the small 
Canadian merket and Cana-~ 
Ga would be host to fewer 


- gests the need for a compe-- 


tition policy which -would 
encourage. more: mergers 
within industry io permit 
innovation’ and more. effi, 
en the 


More -mergers 


And it criticizes the pro- 
posed Competition Act for 
failing to provide Ee en- 


couragement, 


But even more important, 


“it argues, is a foreign-cwn- 


ership policy which, while 
concerned about foreign 
takeovers, is even more con- 
cerned about encouraging 
American subsidiaries to de- 
velop greater innovative ca- 
pacity ana greater export 
capacity. 

At the same time, foreign 
ownership in the raw-mate- 
rial industries has led to a 
lack of innovative develop- 
ment and a failure to obtain 
more processing of these 
muterials in Canada. 


' By Peter Calameai 
Southem News Services 
Canadians _ have Suits 
warned _ fo_a: “assume the 
| Sponsibility. y for_cheir “an 
destiny or face the i it 
he na nation $ 


6b Jainction 
Secondary em 


du etry within a ¢ a dEcaue, 
This harsh warning is the 
, main thrust of a Senate 


" committee report on science 


policy. ie 
In a series of 60 specific 
recommendations, the re- 


port outlines whel amounts 
to a manifesta for a new 
economic policy for the nea- 
‘tion. Senator Maurice La- 
-montegne, an econemist, is 
cheirman of the science pol- 
icy commitiee, ° 


Wew attitude 


But the new ‘national pO. i. 


cy wil succeed in keeping 


- Cenava sttong and fres only § 


if { it fs accom ‘accompanied by YY _pre- 
found chang changes in the men- 
tality. end attitude - Je of ehusi- 
jess, labor, government and 

Cktademie> the . committee 
"states bluntly. 

The report’s 280 pages re- 
pestedly refer to “drastic 
ig uiions’” which must oc 
cur in every segment of Ca- 
nadian Life if He ae nation is 


to catch up i ) in the “global 


technological rece. 


The cost of a successful , 


national transformation will 
be high: $4.75 billion to be 
nent on research and de- 
slopment of science and 
chnolegy by 1980 com- 
ared to just more than $1 
‘llien in 1969. 


social security, urben hving 
and housing, crime preven- 
tion, health care and pollu- 
tion abatement. But specific 
recommendations for these 
areas will be revealed in a 
‘third report, . tentatively 
scheduled for Bester. 

Throughout 4he « report, 
heavy enrphesis is placed on 
participatory and “anticipa- 
tory” democracy. 

A epecial committee on 
41 ature is proposed for~ 


the Economie Council of - 


Canada to act as @ netional 
“Jookout: misifiutien,” pra- 
tecting -the Canadian etb- 
nomic envitonment in 1985 
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aeepere a ee 


cei eee Le 


Ridin haratabeuiae 
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Sen. Maurice peenteene 
Headed study 


Radical changes will be 
necessary in Canadian tr tradi- 


tions and atti itudes, t the com- 
mittee warns in S$ in its. report 
released today..Some major 
public and private institu- 
tions will fall by the way- 
Side and others will suffer 
deen re-adjustments in role 
and orientation, 


Cost of passiveness 
But the cost of remaining 


passive towards emerging 
worl trading trends and re- 


ng en Hatural resources resources 


the service industries 


ry 


and the year 2000, 
Five-year plans for fi- 


nancing science and technol- 
ogy should be begun by Par- 


Tiement in 1980 with an 
over-all plan to cover the 
seventies ,{ne commiltee 
recommends. 

For a “grass-roots” ap- 


proach, the committee. re- 
commends a Senzte-initiated 


<commission on the future, 


with broad representation 
from private and public or- 


“ganizations, 


“This is*the:age of in- 


‘volvement and it is nowhere 
“more necestary.to involve 
‘people than with the fu 


wil be much higher, 

“That choice will almost 
Inevitably jead to an ¢€vo- 
nenuc duadend that only an- 
nexation to the United 
States could delay,” Ue sen- 
ator concludes. 

The comrittee’s report. 
was rushed cut in page 
prooi form just two days be 
fore Alastau Glilespie, min: 
ister of state for science and 
techroiogy, is scheduled 
place a preliminary science 
policy proposal before the 
federal cabinet. Details of 
the plan, rumered to stress 
industrial innovation, are 
expected to have a promi- 
nent spot in next ‘month’s 
throne speech. 

The Senate report’s plan 
is @ new national policy—a 
term borrowed from Sir 
John A. Macdonald’s 1879 
protectionist policy—com- 
bining science policy and in- 
dustrial policy into a “new 
innovative synthesis.” 

Canada’s oniy chance for_ 


survival in the post-industri- 


al world, states the report, 
is is to to become 2 an e an innovative 


nation, _aimost a © a a country 0 of 
inventors. 


— 


Recommendations 


The report, 4 result of 
committee hearings which 
began in November, 1968, 
and produced a critical re- 
view of Canadien science 
and technology in Decem- 
ber, 1970, makes the follow- 
ing key recommendations: 

6 The 1950 
spending on all scientific re- 
search 


ture,” the report states. 


Same theme 


The same theme of parti- 
cipation is carried throvgh 
in’ other recommendations 
ealling for industry-labor 
task forces to propose mer- 
gers improving innovation 
and efficiency in both priin- 
ary and secondary manufac- 
turing industries. 

Similarly, universities and 
industry are urged to ca-op- 
erate on a task force to vsti- 


‘mate how many scientists 


and engineers of what types 


‘willbe needed for the na- 


ticnal policy to be effective. 


© 


geal for - 


and development. g; 


shuotid be 2.5 per cent of 
the crass national product 

—almest double 1967’s 1.3- 
per-cent ievel. This goal 
means a toner-cent annuar 
srowth im expenditures to 
$4.75 billien in 1980, 

® Financing of basic sci- 
eniifie research should be 
slashed 46 only 10 per cent 
of tote! natidnal spending 
On cesearch und develop- 
ment by i¢gSd-—compared to 
23 per cent naw—by zepphy- 
ing strict criteria of excel. 
lence and social relevance to 
financiol requests. 

@ Research and develop- 
ment done by industry 
should increase from the 


1969 level of 37 per cent of 
tolai research and deveclop- 
ment spending to 60 per 
cent by 1980. That means 
$2.9 billien Spent in indus- 
iry as opposed to $590 mil 
lion in 1989, 


Bulk of expenditure 


These targets for basic re- 
search and the economic in- 
novation process account for 
roughly 70 per cont of the 
total $4.75 billion expendi- 
ture in 1986, the report esti- 
mates. 

The remainder would be 
spent on “social innovation” 
in the areas of education, 
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heiBNeedl Cans 


ee ses res 


i believe it is ime for fresh em- 
phasis on vocational and eccupa- 
tional education. True this is being 
done partially threugh Ontario’s ex- 
panding community college pro- 
gram. But we care not ignore the 
untapped practical talents in our 
schools — talents which all tuo of- 
ten do not become exposed te the 
community college system. We all 
agree that our traditional emphasis 
on academic training has previded 
Canada with a professional class on 
& par with any other country. But 
we imusf be csncerned 
threatens a serious imbalance be- 
tween Canada’s intellectual and 
practical human resources. In shost, 


we need future generations whe are - 


doers as well as thinkers and plan- 
mers, 

Unquesticnably my views on this 
subject are conditioned by my own 
working environment. The skills 
and talents of automotive people 
cover a wide spectrum, but my in- 
dustry’s rcots are in craftsmanship 
and mecnanical innovation. Henry 
Ford { was an artisan. Over ihe 
years, his successors blended the 
contributions of doers and planners. 
This teaming up men who 
coula design and build cars with 
those whe could plan and manage 
who 


f 
4 


meant 


could con- 
ceive and carry Out marketing pro- 


wi é 
LaAdse 


plants, and 
grams, us weil as a 
scheoied © a niuliutude of 
Nunaverm Meds he ener ine 


further group 
othe 
fluences of those people in the ulti- 
oss of the industrial enter- 


is Ford foddy by ane 


Mare Siuce 


prise tha! 


The Riftterin 


lest this 


by CARLE. 
”” SCOTT 


Mr. Scott is chief Executive 
Officer of the Ford Motor 
Company of Canada. These 
remarks were made at the Col- 
lege of Education, U. of T. in 
May of this year. 


large have been balanced. 
it is only natural for me to ex- 
tend these lessons of my own busi- 
ness experience to the world at 
large. I do not want to see our via- 
le society of today become a lop- 
sided employer of human resources. 


To avoid that, we must encourage ; 
Re ag SO ca A A A: RI 


our educational system to make 
sure that the quality of vocational 
and occupational training matches 


up with education in other _disci- 
plines. And this commitment begins 
at the school level, not im the col- 
leges and universities. : 

We in business learned a great 
deal more about young Canadians 
in recent years than our predeces- 
sors Gid over many generations. For 
one thing, earlier maturity and 
greater affluence brought thousands 
of adolescents into our consuiner 
markets for tae first time. Second, 
while perhaps overdone as a result 
of adult indulgence, youthful out- 
Spukenness raiscd voices that couid 
not be ignored. White the existence 
of most socias abuses challenged by 
voices are not unfamiliar to 
us, at Jeast che urgent need of selu- 


tons deserved fo be expressed. I 


} Necicmpnd { x “tt 
henestly beieve thar the veneration 


gap has increased our awareness of 
each other — if not our total agree- 
ment on issues. Being better ac- 
quainted with our young people, 
businessmen have become more 
concerned about their education. 
We have become more sensitive to 
the importance of the teaching pro- 
fession. ee 

{ am sure that this audience will 


agree when I say that arnong the 
_businessman’s most exciting re-dis- 


coveries about modern youth is that 


- by and large they cherish the time- 


less human qualities of inquisitive- 
ness, innovation and willingness to 


take risks. These values stand out 


as their trademarks despite the ex- 
traneous sounds end colors of var- 
ious so-called sub-cultures  asso- 
ciated with contemporary adoles- 


“cence in recent years. These are 


exactly the personal qualities that 
appeal to a businessman. They are 


‘an wuportant common denominator: 


between two generations. 

We also have re-discovered that 
such values are germinated at the 
school age level. We find school 
kids today as fascinated as their 
predecesscrs were with processes in 
our plants, inger workings of 
products and the mystigne of our 
dealer workshops. 


Our 


Our obvious conclusion is that 
for every future Jawyer, Goctor. en- 
Jawyer, Goctor, eu: 


gineer sitting jin that secondary 


classroom, there is a_ftinkerer, a 


—— area 


metal craftsman, a_Cesiner, a me- 


chante, an electrician. a radio or 


a 


2 


TY commentator, a dramaust. 
|S _SORUMENALOT, a AUT Ay 


Therefore, i Our view, tf is pre- 


Ne j 


APPENDIX 3 


A brief to the Renfrew County 
Board of Education, and a letter 
to the Mercury-Advance can 
have pretty good results. 

SO Rev Bill Hare and Ruth 
Gibbons are finding out. 

Mr Hare, minister of Grace, 
Haley and Northeote United 
Churches, appeared before the 
board Dec 11 to present a brief 
and ask several questions 
regarding a department of 
education ruling referred to as 
HS-1. 

In his brief, Mr Hare said the 
discarding of compulsory 
subjects such as English and 
history was not a sound move. 
He said the Ontario education 
system had forgetten its 
heritage and regressed to the 
local level. There is no 
uniformity of standards, he 
said. 

Among the questions Mr Hare 
asked in his brief were: 
—What arrangements are made 
for the wide variation in pupil 
ability in each subject? 

—How equal are courses in 
credit value? 

— What happens to teachers of 
a subject if the number of 


someones Tibi a anata 


sharply increases? 

—Are there any national 
standards of education? 
—Is there anv limit to 
number of options offered? 
—Are there any provincial 
standards? 

—-What happens to t 
students? 

—How compatible are courses 
of the same name in different 
schools? 

In a letter to the editor of the 
Mercury-Advance Jan 5, Ruth 
Gibbons of Chenaux asked for a 
public explanation on the part of 
the board to Mr Hare’s 
questions. 

The reply, froin director of 
education Alfred Crutcher, 
follows: 

Whset arrangements are made 
for the wide variation in pupil 
ability in each subject? 

“Where numbers permit, 
courses are offered in many 
subjects at three or four levels 
of complexity so that students 
may select from these ac- 
cording to their abilities and 
interests and their personal and 


the 


transferred 


vocational goals in life. The. 


level of treatment is indicated 
in the published handbooks of 
is ee souste a 


YD RIEF. LE TTER 
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How equa! are courses in credit 


value? 

“The department of 

education stipulates that a 
subject which commands 110 - 
120 hours of school time, rates 
one credit. For 60 hours it would 
draw half credit. Twenty seven 
credits earn a Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. The real 
worth of a credit course is the 
contribution it makes to the 
development of the particular 
pupil taking it. One hundred and 
twenty hours of meaningful 
experience for a slow learner in 
grade nine is worth just as 
much as a similar amount of 
time in an equaily meaningful 
course for a highly talented 
pupil in Grade 12. Both the 
pupils and the taxpayers have 
the right to expect this 
valuation of time and money 
and personality.” 
What happens to teachers of a 
subject if the number of 
students taking a subject 
sharply increases? 

“Tt depends in part on when 
the sharp increase occurs. Over 
a period of several weeks each 
year pupils and parents and 
teachers are engaged in sorting 
out the array of subjects to be 
pursued by each of one 
thousand or more pupils in each 
of our high schools the following 
year. The principal and 


sesizaaied oes bis staff 


establish classes of suite: 2 size 
in terms of the limita. ~ im- 
posed by the pupilteach= catio 


of 17:1. Every effort is made to 
supply each pupil with the 
options he chooses. Where the 
pupil changes his mind, as do 
about 20 per cent each year, the 
principal tries te accommodate 
his wishes insofar as class size 
and other factors permit. There 
are practical limits to the 
amount of change that can take 
place in 1400 interlocking 
timetables in a large high 
school.” 


Is there any limit to the number 
of optious offered? 

“The number of options of- 
fered depends on the number of 
pupils enrolled, the number o 
pupils choosing each option, the 
number that may reasonably be 
accommodated in any class, 
and the established pupil- 
teacher ratio, now 17:1. Classes 
of three or four pupils are very 
costly and not very effective. 
The limiting factors are cost 
and operational effectiveness.” 


Are there any national sten- 
dards of education? 

“The British North America 
Act makes each province 
responsible for education. 
There are no common courses 
of ul oe Oe acne nor are 


_ there uniforra examinations 

- across the land. The demands of 
life in a modern industrial 
society such as Canada place 
requirements on all schools that © 
result in a high degree of 
» equivalence in the output of the 
ten jurisdictions. Good students 
from any part of Canada are 
welcomed into post-secondary 
institutions in other of 
Canada.” os 


Are there sny provincial 
standards? - 

“Province-wide examinations 
in grade 8 disappeared nearly 25 
years ago. The iast of the Grade 
i3 Department of Education 
examinations was written seven 
or eight years ago. There is 
ittle or no indication of any loss 
in their departure. 

“Community expectations, 
parent concern and _ in- 
volvernent, the personal and 
professional pride of the 
teachers and the motives and 
drives of students guarantee 
acceptability of performance 
and level of attainment quite as 
well as the artificial measuring 
stick of provincial 
/xerninations.” 


Yihat bappens to transferred 
students? 

“The individssl pupil 
timetable which is the rule now 
in Ontaric high schools, ant the 
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multi-level of complexity of- 
fered in many subject areas 
mekes it easier than it has ever 
been before to integrate a pupil 
from another system into a 
particular school. This appites 
as readily to pupils from other 
Provinces or countries as to 
those from other parts of the 
Same county. Conscientious 


' principals have always assisted 


pupils in the articulation of 
programs as they have tran- 
sferred from school to school.” 


How cotapatible are courses of 
the same same in different 
schoals? 

“Where teachers are of 
comparable skill and ex- 
perience and where pupils are 
of comparable telent, it is 
almost certain that advenced 
level courses in one school will 
approximate in depth and in- 
tricacy those provided in 
another school. Likewise 
courses at ordinary and 
remedial levels. Since all On- 
tario secondary teachers 
graduate from the same three 
Colleges of Education and are 
certified by the same Ontario 
Department of Education and 
Since salary incentives ere 
Similar in one county to 
another, all the pertinent 
componezts of the educational 
system point to comparability 
of performance and output from 


compulsion. 


school to cat This is furt! ier 
reinforced by the fact that the 
Ontario Department of 
Ecucation lays down the basic 
phucsophy and guidelines for 
all school subjects regarsi<ss of 
the part of the province: where 
they may be taught.” 

The board eppreciates the 
interest and initiative of 
Reverend Hare in coming to its 
meeting and making his 
presentation and aiso of Mrs 
Gibbons in seeking public 
clarification of these issues. 
Individuals or groups wishing to 
pursue further the questions 
dealt with here ere invited to 
get in touch with any of the 
board members of the area, 
with the principals, or with the 
director. 

In answering the questions, 
Mr Crutcher pointed out that 
students whether at the Grade 
i or the Grade 13 level react 
te life around them in much the 
seme way as anyone else. 

“They will work hard at what 
interests them and avoid that 
whichis beyond their ability or 
which is insutticiently 
challenging or which is 
irrelevant to their goals and 
hopes and ambitions. They 
respond positively: 
couragement end praise 2 
nesatively ta ericissa “end 
They. are. 
stimulated by experiences that 


nitive challenge their 
abilifies, ye “Feiniforce Wet 
self-respect and sense of worth 


“and” which” ‘streiigihen’ their 


status as accepted members of 
their peer group. They gain 
little. but frustration, from 
gling with problems that 
syond their reach and they 
ora from_ the. monotonous, 
the, repifitious’ andthe dul. 
ere is enough of these 
ingredients itm the most in- 
teresting assignment that no 
student can escape the self- 
Gicipline which facing them 
demands.” 

Mr Crutcher noted that each 
Student is an individual in his 
own right, with his own par- 
ticular «profile of aptitudes, 
talents, and Timitations. 

“Ontario society pays $1400 or 
$1509 a year at the secondary 
level and $700 or $800 a year 
at the elementary level to have 
these talents and aptitudes 
developed se that the individual 
wil] be self motivated and self 
sustaining and will carry his 
share of society’s load. It does 
not pay the school to sift out and 
discard the less ‘able. and to 
extol and cherish the talented: 
Nor does it pay the school to 
press ail students into the same 
mould.even though it en- 
cqurages a common currency of . 
corey understanding end good 
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Career education— 
new relevancy for 
our schools 


“Career _Edycation” now enjovs almost 
universal attention, support and priority 
in public education. 

Looking back itis almost disheartening 
to see how slowly the career education 
concept evolved. For 100 years education 


nal on carver education which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 13. Afte 
ihe Commissioner's views ct 


explores . 
career education and the plight of public 
education. the editorial conc! tuded. “In 


is highty 
inat_or 


other words. the present system 

ificiem if we are to assume 
role of education should be to prepare 
people tora “OnOmMy as 


useful role in the ec 
well ax a responsible role as sitizens. To 


some educators «i)) have to 
new attitudes t-ward 
also will be xeme consid- 
m. the curr- 


fill that role 
adopt some 
SLES tn Ba a 


erable expense in develop: 


their 


cula. teachers and Jaboratories for this 
pDUrMose 

By oa sa. at the fruits of such an effort 
will be weimprove the skili ‘es 2] Guid: pre- 
ductivit, oF the “econOniss wr create 


ereater yob satisfactions for 1 wider mum 
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in this country has beep geared to prepa- 
ration for the professions and ind hence for 


collere entrance, Since 1900, “voices in 
the wilderness” have been espousin 
more _appropnate kind of public school: 
ing fe bons of young le_who 
yeed to go to work, 

In 1966 the AVA House of Delegates 
passed a resolution calling upon mem- 
bers of the association to “. . . join with 
those responsible for the elementary. sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools in de- 


veloping programs of occupational edu- 
cation appropriate for ali students and 


articipated in by all students im elemen- 
tary schools. junior and senior high 
schools and post-high — school __in- 


stitutions.” 
But, obviously, this is not the time to 
rake over past failures at all levels of 


ie 


ber of people and to remove some of the 
class and status considerations that have 
attached themselves to work, the effort 


will have been weil worth making.” a 


Certificate of Merit Winners 
Revently the Phithins County Commani's 
Collese. Helena. AR. awarded 
U.S. Office of Education’s Certificate of 


SEAS 


Merit for its auto body repair program 
The prowrany wis Ges ned to give 20 se- 
vereiv disad\ aitaged unemploved from 


ministrators. 
board members. not to mention parents 


public education to grasp ga idea wh | 


time appears to_have finally arnved. 


fective. CONDE A ace “OF career € sede 
tion rests in the hands of all persc pe TSOns 


ihe < saieticnal system —teachers, ete 
supervisors and school 


and those in higher education. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr., continues to lead 
the way. Last September he announced 
the first real trial of career education with 
projects in six American cities: Hacken- 
sack, NJ; Mesa. AZ; Los Angeles, CA; 
Atlanta, GA: Jefferson Counts. CO: and - 
Pontiac, MI. Much of this effort will be 
funded from federal research dollars. 


Not vacational substitute 

Dr. Marland makes it clea: that career 
education. as he sees it, is nut intended as 
a substitute for vocational education, 
Senet education or college preparatory 
edunanes ae Lab e it as all oe 


a ee ok maacace, Ue ae Teele 
public education program. K through 12 


or 14 or heyond,” and become 2 part 0 of 
the 1é_curnculum for al all students, Further, 
he envisions career education n having suf- 
ficient flexibility to switch options within 
a wide range of occupational choices, in- 
cluding the opuon to go on to college. 
The program would involve information 
and counseling in 15 clusters of occupa- 
tions, oan student having es Spporty- 


izauion OF beac trainine would be 
offered in senior high school. All would 
receive WOrk experience before gradu- 
ating or leaving school. 

No student wil! be locked into any one 
cluster at an early age. Curriculum revi- 
sion and development needed to “tum 
the educational system around” will be 
provided, at least in part, by the Center 
or Vocational and Fochnicd Education 
at Ohio State University 


So inuch for the comprehensive or in- 
stituuonal model of career education 
conceived by the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion. There are plans for three other mod- 
els. one industry or employer based, one 
home based, and one a special residential 
facility based model. The latter would of- 
fer special intensive programs and ser- 
vices for teenagers and adults in residen- 
tial schools and possibly ake Funding 
for this model will be sought in the 1973 
budget proposal under the residential 
school provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cauon Amendments of 1968. No funding 
has ever been mad previously under that 
provision in the 1963 or 1968 Acts. 
Surprising but welcome was an edito- 
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BRIEF TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 
Presented by the 
Renfrew County Chapter of the 
Ontario Technical Directors' 


Fry sen Assocleyon, ag2 (7 7y =e 
Te 


Renfrev County Chanter 
ag Gueiate: 
Ontario Tecnnicsi i reccors!) Ascocration 


s liigh school 
—\ . a 
O. Red janx: treet 


Penbroke, Ontario 


March 27.6 G72 


Comaittee on tne Costs of Education 
Room Seohty 

252 Bloor Street West 
Toronto 161, Gutard 


4 


Dear re. McCarthy: 

In resnonse to the Coussittes's request for information, 
comments and suggesticns on the costs of education, 
enclosed is a bricf presenting voints in support of 


a 


the present expenditures on tecnnical education. 


Yours truly, 


OH bela 


Re te Pacrerscn 
Technical Director 


BRIEF TO THE 


COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 


Prepared by 


RH. Patterson and V. Feres 


on behalf of the 
Renfrew County Chapter of the 


Ontario Technical Directors! Association 


March=1972 


We ask that the following points in support of the 
present expenditures on technical education be taken into 


account when considering the total costs of education. 


COST OF ABANDONING TECHNOLOGICAL RACE 
COST OF TECHNICAL BDUCATION 

The Senate Committee Report on Science Policy (reported 
in the Ottawa Citizen, 18 January, 1972--see Appendix 1) 
indicates that "an industrial revolution is necessary if this 
country's secondary manufacturing industries are to survive 
the present world technological race. Nothing less than this 
will bring the necessary specialization, improve productivity, 
build up innovative capacity, and substantially increase the 
flow of successful technological innovations. Top management 
here must develop a new outlook and strategy aimed at improv- 
ing innovative capacity. In the world of tomorrow there will 
be no other cnoice for survival and expansion. Canada must 
become an innovative nation, almost a country of inventors, as 
we move into the tnird and permanent technological revolution," 

Only by applying continued emphasis on the technical 
education of our youth can we hope to even come close to meeting 
the demands the above report says we must meet in order for 
our country to survive. 

Training must therefore take place in Canada rather than 


Ee ct, 


depending cr: imports from Burone or elsewhere, as Canada has 


we 


been forced to do in the past. The Colleges of Applied Arts 
and Technology partially fill this gap, but this means that 

a student must be prepared to attend school for a further one 
or two or three years after completion of high school. 

What about the student who will not attend school past the 
grade twelve level, because of lack of ability or funds or 
disinterest? It is therefore the responsibility of the tax- 
paying public to provice for these students' needs at the high 
school level in the form of vocational courses--technical and 
commercial. 

ie the student is given a wholly academic education in 
high school, his innate manipulative skills and technological 
aptituces would not be discovered or nurtured. Leis -doubeeu 
therefore that many students would be even interested in pursu- 
ing a technological career at institutes of higher learning. 
The votential contribution of these students to the industrial- 
ized society would be lost if the students are not presented 
with a curriculum that fulfills their needs or develops these 
aptitudes. 

We agree therefore to the implementation of technological 


studies on the K-13 concept of continuing education. 


in May) of L9/l,.Mr. Carlen. Scovtoolathe ford Motor Conpany, 


expressed the following thoughts at the College of Education, 
in keeping with ideas expressed by the Senate Committee. (The 


a Oe eke oul ek } ee i ae ena 4 eT Scr 
article Was pubbisched ly the Oo. Sa asbu klbetin ofvDecenber 


W 


1971. A copy of this article is included in Appendix 2s) 

"We must encourage our educational system to make sure that 
the quality of vocational and occupational training matches up 
with education in other disciplines. And this commitment 
begins at the school level, not in the colleges and universities." 

"For every future lawyer, doctor, engineer sitting in 
that secondary classroon, there is a tinkerer, a metal crafts- 
man, a designer, a mechanic, an electrician, a radio or TV 
commentator, a dramatist. | 

"Therefore, in cur view, it is precisely at the. public and 
high school level that these special youngsters must be made to 
feel that their future is important to us. None must be left 
to drop out simply because they feel society has not assigned 
enough priority to his chosen skill. He or she must not feel 
left out of some arbitrary elite group that has no room for a 
welder or Seamstress. 

"My point simply stated is this. School life must not 
be a time of wastage for tomorrow's potential craftsmen." 

"T seriously suggest ‘siete in our haste to create new 
economic and social blueprints we had better reeruit and train 
skilled Canadians to implement them. This is the basis of my 
case in favour of reinforced programs of industrial arts and 
vocational education." 

"We owe it to ourselves as Canadians--and to our young 
people--to Saye this kind of unbalanced use of human resources. 


We need to glamorize the role of the doers." 
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"To be competitive in the real world, Canada needs better 
artisans, craftsmen and occupational specialists. They too must 
be given an elite auras. 

"The stage is set for assigning top priority to training 
future craftsmen. Let me give you four emerging reasons:" 

"To be successful in the years to come, companies must 
employ the very best calibre artisans to meet the rising expecta- 
tions of the market place." 

“The instincts, skills, innovativeness and dedication of 
highly~motivated craftemen will be vital to this revolution in 
our manufacturing and production processes." 

“"Q1d-fashioned pride of workmanship needs to be resurrected." 

"Every trade, craft and vocation represented in our 
economic Life is undergoing rapid change as it adapts to this 


accelerated evolution," 


eo’ 


COST OF GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
COST OF THCHNICAL EDUCATION 

The federal Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
in fee Mindteres Modernization for Defence Program" has spent 
approximately $10 million each year since 1964 "to ensure that 
Canadian defence industry was capable of meeting the technologi- 
cal standards necessary for the production of present and 
future requirements in the international defence market." 
"Government pays 50 per cent of the cost involved in buying 
the equipment and in the case of advanced machine tools, it 
pays the total acquisition costs." 

Also, George House, assistant director of the Centre for 
Applied Research and Engineering Design at McMaster University 
and formerly with the Federal Government's Department of 
Industry, states in an article that, "What has been created in 
metalworking because of advanced technology is the demand for 
a higher level of education in technical subjects and mathe- 
matics of the young people seeking employment in the various 
sectors of manufacturing. Without removing the importance of 
skilis in machining operations the tendency in the future wiil 
be toward developing technical skills rather than manual 
skills. 

"How will young people obtain such technical skills? 
Primarily in the technical schools, community colleges or their 
equivalent as these schools obviously have a place in educa 


our youth." 


"It is now recognized that by far the larger number of 
skilled tradesmen enployed in metalworking are European 
immigrants. In view of the outstanding advances in metalwork- 
ing technology the education of future entrants in the fields 
of production and manufacturing must be drastically revised 
and on a national basis." 

It has been noted by Dr..M.C. de Malherbe during one of 
his studies that "it soon became evident that there were major 
deficiencies in the preparation of high school and technical 
school students for employment in the new technical areas of 
production." (Quotations are taken from articles in the March 
1970 issue of the magazine, "Canadian Machinery and Metalworking." ) 

In view of the above, any reduction in spending on tech- 
nical education would have disastrous effects on Canadian 
industry, and on the employment potential of our youth who 
are working their way through our educational systeme 
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oriented but technological in nature. The teaching of manual 
a ea 

skills has been de-emphasized in the last few years and courses 


isenoveshia. 


with a firm technolcgical base have been introduced in their 
stead. The graduate of a technological course is therefore 

a student with a broad educational base and flexible enough to 
adjust mentally and psychologicaliy to tne ever-changing needs 


of cur technological society. 
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COST OF UNDEVELOPED TALENT BY LIMITING COURSES 
COST OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
Technical courses very positively serve the education of 
Ontario's youth by encouraging a student to continue his 
education in subjects he has an ability to succeed in because 
of his natural aptitudes. All students are not motivated by 
the same subject material; "they will work hard at what interests 
them and avoid that which is beyond their ability or which is 
irrelevant to their goals and hopes and ambitions. They are 
stimulated by experiences that appropriately challenge their 
abilities and aptitudes and which reinforce their self resnect 
and sense of worth. They gain little but frustration from 
struggling with problems that are beyond their reach" or outside 
their circle of interests. “Each student is an individual in 
his own right with his own particular profile of aptitudes, 
talents and limitations. Ontario society pays $1400 or $1500 
a year at the secondary level to have tnese talents and 
aptitudes developed, so that the individual will be seif motivated 
and self sustaining and will carry his share of society's load. 
It-does not pay tnevscnooi sto siit out pro cca aere less 
able and to extol and cherish the talented." . 
| The above are excerpts from a published reply made by 
Mr. sAlired Crutcher, the Director of Education of the Renfrew 
County Board of Education, to questions posed in a brief presented 
to the Renfrew County Beene of Education. (See Appendix 


for the full remarks of Mr. Alfred Crutcher. ) 
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Mr. Cratcher refers to the Moriiea end aptitudes of the 
verious types of students. The students vho| are not inclined 
towards an. Arts program cannot be ignored in ‘the: public high school 
system of: education, provided by the taxpayers of Ontario. 

The needs’ of all students must be met by an arrey end variety 
2Of courses to suit the aptitudes of the talented iets ‘Students 


the talented Technical students, the talented Occupations 


students and also those who are not talented. 


The developnent of these talents costs all Ontario tax~ 
payers large sums -of money each year whether these talents are 


_ developed: £0 the fullest or) not. Beceuse students are the 


= children of, taxpayers in Ontario, who is to” say. ‘hat: Prelente 
ie should be developed, or to what extent they ‘should be developed, 


oF, whether a certain one of talent should. be developed Op 


> ignored? If paying for the development of. ‘talents is ree. 


|e some to the municipal taxpayers, real sh ay, meus is the. responsibility 
of the elected molt tct ans to devise another method: of funding 


the educational system. iCnealecp beahaee meee: seve money by discri-~ 


‘minating against children who are not as gifted “ ‘as. others or 
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COST OF RETRAINING 
COST OF HIGH SCHOOL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
In December. of 1971 it was announced by the Ontario 
government that a new $2 million winter FERS was being 
initiated for about 32000 unemployed persons. Labor Minister 
Gordon Carton said that "a major segment of the program Wa i 
operate in conjunction with the current apprenticeship and 


training~in-industry programs of the Industrial Training 


~ Branch, "'* 


In October of 1971 the federal government Ace se Beg, 
million pian for 25,000 jobless youth. 

&£ U.S. study has indicated, as might be’ expected, that it 
a5) 3or Jess eee to continue the education ‘of a young adult 
ae technical and occupational programs than it is to "re-train" 
him as oes. ao 

A further report* indicates that "employment ifiore than 
‘doubled among a _ group of 125, 713 persons aft er they completed 
retraining courses in 11970" and “Enployment among. ‘those teking 
vocational skill courses increased to 796 66 ‘fron: 47.2% 2%. Has 
oe: be noted here that it is among the "vocational skills" 
Cree openings that Canada has relied on innigrant workers to 
ane yet ee 

Sit more students had taken technical courses at the high 


RS level, the cost ol retraining and subsidizing the 


* Wewspaper articles Se are 
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' unemployed worker would be greatly reduced. Therefore the 


technical courses should be continued at the high school level 
despite the apparent higher cost involved. 

It must be conceded that the retraining and subsidization 
of workers is a necessary but expensive part of our Canadian 
way of life. Industry in the past and at present has providea 
retraining end Npeeedee courses for workers who ere needed 
Los tii specific supervisory or managerial positions, but this 
program has been costly and therefore restrictive. 

| In many cases, retraining is: not being done but rather a 
program of training. The unemployed worker receiving Gas 
formar training could have received it in the high school 


setting at a lesser cost while at the same time upgrading his 


- academic standing. 
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COST OF FALLING BEHIND THE U.S. 
COST OF MAINTAINING PRESENT TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 

The United States, customarily ahead of Canada in educational 
and other matters, has introduced, on a trial basis, in six 
American cities, what they call "Career Education." This is 
& program which includes all educational experiences geared to 
preparation for economic independence. It is the aim of the 
UeSe. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, that 
career education become a part of the curriculum for all 
students. The OrCenan involves information and counselling 
in 15 clusters of occupations, each student having the opportunity 
to explore three of these. Specialization or occupational 
training would be offered in senior high school. 

This information is taken from an article published in the 
magazine, "Industrial Arts and Vocational Education" in November 
1971. (See Appendix 4.) Since that date the President of the 
United States has approved the funding of the proposed Career 

‘Education programe . | oe 
an editorial in the Wall Street Journal, September 13, 1971, 
arn ieee by saying, "In other words, sins Same eee is 
highly tnecmc tent if we are to assume that one role of educa- 
tion shouid be to prepare people for a useful role in the 
economy as well as a responsible role as een PO! 
that role some educators will have to adopt some new attitudes 
toward their task. -.There also will be some considerable expense 


in developing the curricula, teachers and laboratories for 


ne 
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on 


this purpose. 

"Even so, if the fruits of such an errdre wit be to improve 
the skill level and productivity of the economy, to create 
greater job satisfactions for a wider number of people and to 
remove some of the class and status considerations that have 
attached themselves to work, the effots will have been well 
worth making," 

If this Career Education scheme is introduced in the 
educational system of the U.S.A., and by all indications it will 
be shortly, the Ontario educational system will slip behind the 
U.S.A... even if we maintain the present status quo. Ontario and 
shes other provinces in Canada must therefore erore and develop 
what we now have, rather than take a retrograde step by limite 
ing or eliminating courses that might be costly by the very 


nature of the subject. 
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In conclusion, this brief supports the present level of 
expenditure on technical education because; 

~~ technical education can provide the technologically~-prepared 
employees which Canada's secondary manufacturing industries 
need in this technological age; 

-- a shortage of technologically<prepared employees has forced 
the federal government to spend millions of dollars on 
subsidies so that parts of Canadian industry can compete 
with the USA: 

-~ if there is to.be "equality of opportunity" in education 
for our young, then all students have a right to develop 
their particular talents and aptitudes to the fullest 
degree; 

-- the very high cost of 'tretraining", which, in the case cf 
"jobless youth" too often is "training in the first place", 
is higher than “aise cost of preparing our sass enecaen 
high school technical education for a place in this tech- 
nological world; 

-- the U.S., now only one of the most technologically advanced 

Beene. UN Be world, which offers the stiffest competition 
for our Canadian marxets already, is embarking on a system 
of "career Education", (compulsory job-oriented high school 
courses). and will therefore become more technically 
Ae rrh Aan offer us even stiffer competition in our own 
‘and foreign markets in the future if we do not at least 
attempt to keep up with them by maintaining .our ora high 


schcol technical and commercial programs. 
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= dustry: will have to innovaté. 
SS Ee ee 
“much more than in the past 
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"An industrial | “revolution: ment’s-. general industrial 


is netessary if this country ¥S+ 

secondary. : _manufacturing 
andustries are to survive the 
p biesent world technologica world Tecinorogical 

races? é 
Bhat: fis. “ene! oer 
view. of. the Senate science 
policy committee in its re 
‘;ports on. the targets and 


policy for the future. 


‘Treuhie ahead 


'“We are convinced,” the 
“committee states, “that sec- 
ondary manufacturing— 
whether Canadian-owned or 
foreign-owned—is rapidly 
reaching a-structural. dead- 


end += 
"ey for. Canada ain the Seven- se 
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: Canadians: fave heen! 
é alate imitaters and‘ "protec: - 
' tionists® too long, the report- 
“contends, and “Canadian in- 


“dustrial revolution ution_Will 


zation, improve productivi: 
ty, build up innovative ca- 
pacity, and substantially in- 


technological innovations.” 

This will require mergers 
of companies in most indus- 
tries, it will require more 


it wants bs grow Or ey en 


“Knd as. part: ‘of a See 
‘tional: * industrial ~ strategy, 


“the industries. must take’a Specilization of products 
close look at themselves and: manufactured; it will re- 


“tuned -to the need for re- 


at epacy and. [international 


pleitation of our natural re- 
sources and Tising exports 
> of raw- materials appears to 
 ouraging | “of --dechnological be'most: unwise.’ 
Anriova ation, thé: Teport- sake The ‘report surged a flexi- 
“in ‘the ‘Tong run it ha s ‘ble strategy for the future 
ees fan atmosphere ‘of use of. Candian resources, 
false. security that “now with governments and in- 
‘threatens-to bring some of dustries taking a more 
these Indus siries.. to a dead. - = Selective: approach to the ex- 
“end.” +, eee es: ‘se. |. ploitation of various materi- 
a: “Top. ‘management here aca ois ee 
‘aust, change: its‘ ‘philosophy . 
vend ‘attitudes. It-must-for.- 


“Bet. ‘the past‘and d evelop a 


, Tew -‘outiook . and” cae 
“aimed “at ‘at “Improving innova- 
_ tive: capacity. In_the world: 
+ OL tomorrow ‘there will_be E 
'fig-other choice for Survive 
“2nd expels: 

» At.the same time, the re- 
Ett urges a. new look’at 


: Canada’s © resources ‘ indus- , 
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“Need. for: innov ariaai 


* Much of the Senate’s re- 
“port emphasizes the need 
_for.Canada to become an in- 
novaetive nation. The “‘tech- 
‘nological “game,” as_ it 
" argues, is_not the sole pre- 
secye of the biggest nations. 
aig an ress Ae en 

“The salient problem of 
“Canadian manufacturing in- 
dustry is its ‘stunted’ devel- 
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bring the necessary speciali-. 
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crease the flow. of successful 


squire better management at- 


search, development and in-_ 


domestic and international. * 


b tries based on this country’s 


vast ‘but not infinite. oupply 


of raw wmateriais. 


“The conventional Cant: 


‘dian. seeenomic’ “strategy. of 


fenceuraving the rapid ex: — 


opment: It is limited to the 
scale of the .Canadian mar- 
ket. and it is’ excessively de- 
pendent on Imported tech- 
nology. A 

The growing concentra: 


noua and ‘it wit tequiré “protectionism, the. growth 
a less passive policy towards of foreign subsidies and a 
foreign ownership. fe “+ primary concern with the 
And the first require. Canadian market for manu- 
ment, according to this re-. facture and the sale of raw 
port, is for secondary manu: : 2c abroad, 
facturing industries to,.or-- + ; 
ganize task forces including - 
labor representatives ..t0 . “Those two business ate 
draw up plans within a.year . eee ‘reliance on pro 
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per cent of the national re~- 
search and development ef- 
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rial industries has led to a 


“Jack” of innovative develop- 


ment and a failure to obtain 
More processing of these 
materials in Canada. 
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erate ona task force to esti- ~ -' 
mate how many scientists — 
and engineers of what types 

will be needed for the na- 
tional policy to be effective, 


ganizations. < 


“This is the age. of in- 
cohement: and it is nowhere 
more necessary to involve 
people than with the fu- 
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Mr. Scott is chief Executive 
Oificer of the Ford Moter 
Company of Canada. These 
remarks were made at the Col- 
lege of Education, U. of TF. in _ 
May of this year. 
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It-is only natural for..me to ex- 


tend these Jessons of my own busi--_ 
hess'.experience to the- world - at 
_large. { do not want to see our via- °° 


ble.society of today become 2 iop- 


“sided employer of human resources, 

To avoid that, we must encourage : 
‘our educational 
“sure ‘that the quality sul ational 


system to Oo make | 


and occupational 


ommitment begins © 

not inthe col-_ 
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about young Canad'e 
in, recent. years than ‘our Lee 
sors did over many generations..For 
one’ thing, earlier. maturity and 
greater affluence brought thousands 
into ouricensumer 
mark ets for. th 1e first time. S 
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“« ¥ at the public and high school 


level that these special youngsters 
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must be made to feel that their fu- 


ture is important to us. None must 


be left to drop out simply because 
they feel society has not assigned 
enough priority to his chosen skill. 
He or she must not feel left out of 
some arbitrary elite group that has 


_no room for a welder or seamstress. 


My point simply stated is this. 


- School life must not be a time of 


wastage for tomorrow's potential 
Weotad ee 3On e ne 


craftsmen. You know better than I 


~ do that the modern school student 


is a complex individual: on the one 
hand concerned and alert for out- 


~ lets, but, also, quick to become dis- 


enchanted, prone to _ surrender 


dreams of future achievement. In, 


our view as_ businessmen, _ this 
means that the pay-off for truly in- 
spirational teaching at that level 


'-cannot be matched anywhere else in 


the educational system. Here we 


can achieve a productive and satis- 


fying utilization of uncommitted 


young people of whom too many. 


drift away into fruitless, unhappy 
fringe existences. ; 

I have made a case for the im- 
portance of your own _ personal 
commitments to school teaching in 
‘general. Let me now briefly explore 
with you the specific case for in- 
dustrial arts and vocational teach- 
ing. 

‘ We appear to have crossed the 
threshold into a new era of plan- 


“ning. Our society abounds in plans, 


-and our headlines identify the pres- 


“ence of planners in growing num- 


_ bers. I seriously suggest that in our 


2 haste to create new economic_and. 
- . social blueprints we_had_better_re- 


_cruit and train skilled Canadians to 


"implement them. This is the basis 


of my case in favor of reinforced 
programs of industrial arts and vo- 


“. cational education. 


I realize that I am treading thin 
ice to warn against creating an 


- over-planned society. As a manag- 


er, I certainly am not against order- 
liness. Lam concerned about the risk 
of over-committing our society to a 
future superstructure of hypothetical 
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‘planners. I-for. one would shun_an 
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; ae 
environment run from sanctuaries “Fo be 


Bt 
of intellectual arrogance _by_utopi- 


ans who never had _ turned a 
wrench, met a payroll, Jost a_ job or 
Sn eee aE 
hit the bricks in a labor-manage- 


Lae SS EET 
ment dispute. Paper utopias all 


seem to be make-work projects for 


the planners, but sterile existences © 


for the inmates. 


The kind of utopia I envision _is 
rich in the skills of people who can 


do things with their hands and im- 
aginations, who can create new and 
ot SE aS a BE Ee eee 
better modes of life, who can win 


“Not sex again!” 


recognition for their artisanship. It 
is a society created by our work- 
shops and studios. From such 


sources will come our true national 


vitality... 
We owe it to ourselves as Cana- 
dians ——and to our young people 
— to balance this kind of unbal- 
anced use of human resources. We 
need to glamorize the role of the 
doers. We need to make more 
young men and women want to 
take on responsibilities in carrying 
out the workable plans blueprinted 
by our social pJanners. To be com- 
petitive in the real world, Canada 


Net Sa ceed Se eo ale A Rate ease aS 
needs better artisans. craftsmen and 


occupational specialists. They too 
must be given an elite aura. 

The stage is set for assigning top 
priority to training future crafts: 


men. Let me give you four emerg- 
ener at - 


ing reasons: 

First, the rise of consumerism 
has placed new premiums on prod- 
uct quality and customer service. 


PRs 
WHE 


‘successful in the years to 


eee eee 
‘come, companies must_employ the 


very best calibre artisans to meet 


the rising expectations of the mar- 
ket place. This means new and bet- 


ter career opportunities, greater 
recognition, and more diversified 
technological challenges for the 
graduates of our industrial arts and 
vocational classrooms, labs and 
workshops. 

Second, rising costs, new kinds of 
materials, and 
wide competition, make it necessary 
for many traditional techniques in 
many fields of manufacture and 
production-to be questioned, re- 
placed or improved. This is being 
found out in the construction indus- 
try. In my own industry traditional 
assembly procedures are being re- 
examined and changed whenever 
better methods are developed. The 


; Act yA 
increasing world- 


- instincts, skills, innovativeness and 
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dedication of —highly-motivated 
craftsmen will be vital to this revo- 
fution in our manufacturing and 
production processes. 

Third, the public is cynical re- 
garding the present-day perform- 
ance of too many of our artisans 
and craftsmen. We all agree that 
there is room for improvement. 
Old-fashioned pride of workman- 
ship needs to be resurrected. This is 
a vital: priority if our various sys-_ 
tems are to work effectively, includ- 
ing transportation, municipal serv- 
ices, Communications, urban plan- 


‘ning and housing. Personal success 


in these fields will become avenues 
to public leadership and recognition 
for many future artisans. 

The fourth reason for prioritizing 
vocational and industrial arts train- 
ing is the growing complexity of our 
society. Every day new life styles, 
reflecting new individual expecta- 
tions and tastes, offer intriguing 
challenges for Canadian craftsmen 
and artisans. This is apparent even 
in our own homes. Consider the re- 
markable differences between 1971 
and 1961 in such commonplace as- 
pects as home decor or appliances. 
Every trade, craft and vocation rep- 
resented in our economic life is un- 
dergoing rapid change as it adapts 
to this accelerated evolution. 
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here is one other teaching chal- 
lenge about which I must remind 
you. Perhaps it is the most impor- 
tant of all. Certainly it will be the 
most elusive to meet, both in terms 
of your own expertise and the re- 
ceptiveness of your students. I ear- 


nestly believe it to be your responsi- 
bility to help start_our fledgling ar- 
tisans along the path to greater 


social sophistication. This challenge 
is of profound importance in setting 


and meeting our national goals of 
the future. 

' Our occupations, vocations and 
tradeS should be filled by Canadi- 
ans who not only are highly-skilled 
in their various technical fields but 
who also are highly aware of the 
nature of the social changes occur- 
ring around them. They must ac- 
quire balanced viewpoints on issues 
that mark mature, genuinely con- 
cerned citizens. They must bring to 


bear_the practical judgment_ of 


those who inhabit the real world, as 
distinct_ from fellow citizens who 
dwell in more theoretical or subjec- 
tive environments. They must bring 
the mood of the workshop, studio 
and middle-class suburb into the 
management of the country’s af- 
fairs. Their presence can help inject 
balance into many. public debates 


which nowadays too often reveal 


the absence of reality. - he 

Ideally the craftsman’ of tomor- 
row will understand the merits and 
demerits of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. He will be qualified to com- 
mend and criticize business institu- 
tions, political systems, or educa- 
tional programs, and _ suggest 
down-to-earth workable improve- 
ments. 

To achieve this all-purpose grad- 
uate, this technical expert and so- 
cial sophisticate, will be quite a 
challenge for you. Perhaps, in the 
main, it will be impossible to meet. 
Yet, on that rare occasion when the 
pieces go together, when you see 
emerging a new personality setting 
himself or herself for the kind of 
total task Canada presents to its 
artisans for the 1970s, when that 


happens, you will have made a- 


memorable contribution to your 
profession and to your country. © 
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on working conditions in acreements affecting over 15% ofthe 


Real progress has been achieved in“some* provinces in: the 
formalization of bargaining procedures zt evelopment - of 
regional bargaining. Of particular note 2: cation of the 
New Brunswick Teachers’ Federation as oe agent for 
ail teachers and Seuss in th are rumswick and 
their subsequent conclusion of negotiations psonabhy Saiis- 
factory scontract. In CGuebec;. the courts ‘established the right ci 
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ship inthe British Columbia Teachers’ Federation; the placing of 
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teachers -under thé provisions the Essential: Services Emergency 
sAct in Saskatchewan and the shoddy treatment: pecoided the teach- 
ers -of Newfoundland, «are mest: glaring examples. One cae! 
eff fect: has been the increase-of unity and eondandy amon 
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resolution. The up-grading of: iaininum standards for teachers i 
ying the teacher surplus and. is.pro- 
“ceeding rapidly: across ihe country, 3": sae ; pres 

. There is a continued strong emphasis on professional develop- 
ment activities and on the individualization of instru 
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‘the same time, school boards: with: strong public supp port,- seek. 
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“sshere of society’ s load. It does 
not pay the school to sift out and 


“discard the less able and to 
_ extol and cherish the talented: 
Nor does it pay the schaol to 
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Career education— 
oe +) New relevancy for 
a oh >. Our schools 

eS Edy ucat atibae now enjoys almost 
universal attention, Support and Enon 


“in public education. 


_ Looking back it is almost aisheatontee 
to see how “Slowly the. career education 


concept‘evolved. For 100 years education 


rial on career education which appeared 


~.sin the Wall Street Journal, Sept- 13.:After 
exploring. the. Commissionet’s views of: 

_ career,education and the plight of public 

education, ‘the editorial concluded, “‘In 

- other. words, the present system is highly 
- jnefiicient if we are to assume that_one_. 
role of education should be to prepare 


eople fora useful role in the economy as 
well as a responsible role as eae To 
a Se minnie aera eee EEE 
fill that role some educators wi Thave to 


-adopt some. new attitudes” ne their 


task. There ‘also’ will be some consid- 
EU SE DO Ae 
antes expense in cove ope the curri- 


ne ee 


“Evens so,_if t the f fae ae such an, effort 
will be to to improve t é the he skill level and pro: 


ductivity. of the “economy, to create. 


ee aaget a S 


“greater job satisfactions. for a wider num- 


Roe es 


oe sete ener 


eee he 


in this country has been geared to prepa-: ‘ 


rofessions and hence for ° 


ration for the 
college entrance. Since 1906, 
the wilderness” 
more appropriate kind_of public school- 
ing for ml s of young people who 
heed to go to work. 

In 1966 the AVA House of Delegates 
passed a resolution calling upon mem- 
bers of the association to “. . . join with 
those responsible for the elementary, sec- 
ondary and postsecondary schools in de- 


veloping programs of occupational edu- 


“voices in 


cation _appropriate for all students and 


all students-in elemen- 


participated in by 


_ tary schools. junior _and senior high 


schools _ and post-high school __in- 


stitutions.” 


- But, obviously, this is not the time to 


rake over past “failures at all levels of, 


hs 


: ber_of people and to remove : some 0 ae the 


class, and. Status considerations that | have 
attached themselves to work, the effort 


will have heen well wor 


Certificate of Merit Winners 
Recently the Phillips County Community = 


College. Helena. AR. 


Merit for its auto body repair program. 
The program was designed to give 20 se- 


verely disadvantaged unemploved from ~ 
I - ..' vocational and technica! education. 


in? ZACH , Eee eet .. ep = 


Sb SS? GE 


have been espousing a 


EE ASN 
worth making.” | 28 = 
SS Se 


was awarded the | 
US. Office of Education’s Certificate of 


public education to grasp gn idea whose 
time appears to have finaliy armved. Ef- 


fective implementation of career educa- 
tion rests in_ the hands of all persons in 


the educational system—teachers, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors and school 


board_members, not to mention parents 
and those in higher education. 
U.S.'Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Sidney-P. Marland, Jr., continues to lead 
the way: Last September he announced 
the first real-trial of career education with 
es in six American cities; Hacken- 
sack, NJ; Mesa, AZ: Los Angeles. CA: 
Atlanta, GA; Jefferson County, CO: and 
Pontiac, MEI. Much of this effort will 
- funded from poder) research dollars. 


be 


Not vocational substitute 
Dr. Marland makes it clear. that career 
: * education, as he sees it, is not intended as 
*a substitute for vocational education, 
general.education or college preparatory 
education. He speaks of it as all educa- 
tional experiences geared to preparation - 
for Economic independence. He wants ca- 
- Teer education to “permeate. @ the whole 
* public ¢ education program. K” K through 12 
“or 14 or beyond,” and become. a part of 
the curriculum for all students. Further, 
hé envisions career education having suf- 
ficient flexibility to switch options within 
a wide range of occupational choices, in- 
cluding the option to go on to college. 
The program would involve information 
“and counseling in 15 clusters of occupa- 
tions, each _s! student it_having the the opportu- 
hity to “explore th three of these—perhaps in 
acnies or junior high schools. Special- 
ization or occupationa al training would be 
_ Offered in senior high school. “All would 
receive work experience before gradu- 
ating or leaving school. 
_ Novstudent will be locked into any one 
~clustef .at.an early age. Curriculum revi- 
sion and-dévelopment needed to “turn 
_ the educational system around” will be 
* provided, at least in part, by the Center 
‘for Vocational and Technical Education 
at Ohio State University. 


~~ So much for the comprehensive or in- 


stitutional model ‘of career education 
conceived by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
‘ tion: There are plans for three other mod- 
_ els, one industry or employer based. one 
“home based, and one a special residential 
facility based model. The latter would of- 


“fer special intensive programs and ser- 


vices for teenagers and adults in residen- 
“tial schools and possibly camps. Funding 
for this tiodel will be sought in the 1973 
budget proposal under the residential 
school provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1968. No funding 
has ever been made previously under that 
_ provision in the 1963 or 1968 Acts. 

. Surprising but welcome was an edito- 


+ . By WALTER M. ARNOLD 
Dr. Arnold, formerly director of the 
Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, USOE, is a consultant in 
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Brief to the 
COMMITTE=® ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 
Presented by the 
Renfrew County Chapter of the 
Ontario Technical Directors' Association 


Addi ticnalamMateriatk 
Bu -Oeterae7e 


The Renfrew County Technical Directors! Association, 
which we represent, was formed in 1967 when the Technical 
Directors of the five secondary schools in the County 
started to meet regularly with the Technical Program Con- 
sultant from the Ministry of Education. The aims of this 
group are several but briefly are to further technical 
education in the County through self-improvement, and 
through our leadership to help teachers to improve themselves. 


The group has been meeting six times a year since 
its inception and is a most active and closely knit group. 


When the Ontario Technical Directors! Association 
organized into chapters, we in Renfrew County formed a 
chapter of that provincial organization. 


Technical courses are more expensive than some other 
subjects. Because the costs are higher, technical education 
is a natural target when costs are reviewed for the purpose 
of reducing expenditures. Our group, however, believes that 
every dollar invested in technical education is invested 
wisely and will generate returns. 


The present exnenditures that we in Renfrew County 
are experiencing are at a sufficient level to maintain a 
good level of instruction under the provincial guidelines. 
It is the present level of expenditure that we feel must 
be maintained and to which our argument is directed. 


Since the original brief was submitted, certain 
other information bearing on the topics used in the brief 
has come to Jight'sorit™ svon “these points that. 1 wish. £0 
elaborate. 


to point out that all expenditures on technical education are justified. We @ 
with the Hon. Alastair Gillespie, Minister of State for Science and Technology 
who is quoted as saying, ‘Technological advancement is known to be the single 


)Technical classes are designed for a maximum of 20 students (for reasons 
of safety and the necessity for individual attention in a practical setting). 
Other subjects may have up to a maximum of 32 and consequently can be ee 
more economically. 


as 


A recent survey entitled “Quality of Education in Ontario: A Survey of the 
Parents’ Perspective" 1972 (see appendix 1) reveals that the public does 
small class size. Under section 1V ''Administering Quality Education" it 
that there was an overwhelming concurrence by respondents that: 'Chass:.siz 

BS 


should be smaller," 62% saying that the size should be 20 students per 
or fewer. 


m0 o nM 


We submit, therefore, that the portion of the cost of technical education 
attributable to class size is justified. 


It was announced in a press release of October 16, 1972 that the federal 
retraining program will again be carried on this winter. 


An example of the value of technical training is shown in a case from San Diego, 
California (see Appendix 2) where '358 people on welfare were sent to a ccz- 
munity college skills center for a year. None is on welfare to-day. All hav 
jobs... 

The retraining of adults is a very expensive altemative to the training of 
teen-agers in secondary school technical courses. 


As far as a government is concerned, welfare is a perpetual, never-ending 
obligation; technical education is a much less costly proposition and the 
obligation ends after four years. 


Career education has met with considerable success in areas where it has been 
tried in the U.S. They have found that under their present system that ove 
67% of their young people left formal education 1970-71 lacking skills ac 
to enter the labor force at a level commensurate with their academic and 
intellectual promise. Under their system of career education, i.e. gearing 

all educational experiences toward thepreparation for economic independen leap 
they aim for every student to leave the school system with at least an entry- 
level job skill ofthe capability of continuing his education in ar institution 
which is technologically.or academically oriented. 


Oo 7 


Our own high school technical and commercial programs have performed a sinilar 
purpose here in Ontario which we need to maintain. 


Through our brief and this elaboration to-day we have attempt 
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AL NUMBER OF STUDENTS PER TEACHERT® Six in’ 
ten (62.6%% say twenty er less; 35.5%: suggest twenty-five to 


thirty-five; and &@ miniscule .4% find forty students per 


teacher attractive. The ratio which eppeals to-the largest © 


sector 5? 
Sampie*s 


tescher an: 


i. 
| . IDEAL RATIO. ° 
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| ta students per teacher 8.7 : 
(15 students per teacher . _ 16.4 i 
: 70 students bey teacher Manieo ae 
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Ee students per taacher 26.8 ; 
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140 students per teacher : 
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ruggles. 


/lo Find Job-Better In Trade 


The butcher, the baker and 


just_ about every craftsman. but 
-}tbe candlestick maker is_ doing 
better these days finding a job! 
lon the new college srady 
ate with a TEP wich 


says he or:she is a profession- 
al in a specialized field, 


That’s: why vocational and 
frade - schools all over the} 
natio n-‘are: bulgine today. 
The word has, gone out that! 
a aa 5 2 spines rata penn H P 

| toe _ skill aitsman — the} 
i Sifaher t 


6 
the stenotype operator, ete. — 
ean find work at good startin 
bay. while fhe voung man or 
Woman win a law or liperal 
arts_diploma may lock for a; 
tb for months and nov find a 
Siurable one, 

Educators are still advising 
high school graduates to go on 
\to college if:they can make it, 
but they are counselling 
against a “shotgun”? approach 
to higher education. Pin vyvour- 
self down te a profession and 
be ready to step into-a specific 
job when you graduate, they 
caution. 


No_ longer ean educators or 
counsellors <laim 2 jese 


ati 
aiploma 3S _a passport to _ijn- 
Sasa ESA Ls 
4 Stant success or even immedi- 

ate cnipioviment. The reason: 


: is poin ere are more 


ae 
people in many professions 
‘than the market for their ser- 
vices requires. : ; 

While the population of the 
last few decades. has created 
wider demands for professional 
services, it also has spawned 
a vastly larger’corps of pro- 
fessionals in most fields. 


i BOCFOR EXCEPTION 
f The: doctor, perkaps is: the 
, most notable: excention. 
| Recent U.S:. Office of Edu- 
cation studies show that young 


1 


people often are skippin&” col- 
‘\Tege joday even if they cat at- 


ford the rising. cost of matri- 
citation, simply | 


beceuse ‘they 
[ believe ‘that for much tess 


“money they ¢an_ avend 2 


money they can attend 2 vote 

= fe 
‘| fronal_school and [carn a trade 
‘which wilt put them to work 
agree to help in the job hunt. 


rig away, Some vocationa 
.| Schools even guarantee jobs for 
A prime example of what 
fraimng im skiis €an achieve oc- 
“eurr iw San Diego. Calif., 


their graduates. while others 
where 358 ‘pecple on welfare 
were sent 10 a community col- 


Tepe skills center jor a year. 
Wone is on welfare today./ 
Ail have 


1obs. gud £00d-pay- 
iIng-ones at inat, They learned 
their ski lis in auto body and 
fender repair. automotive me- 


chanics. electrical appliances 
and refrigeration, electronics 
assembly, laundry and dry 


-cleaning, office machine re- 
gair. office procedurers, pro- 
duction machines, welding and 
power sewing. 

* Kenneth Gibson. center di- 
fector. says jobs are available 
for people skilled in these 


crafts in most sections of the 
nation. 

College piacement directors 
meanwhile, report that gradu- 


ates with liberal arts d sai eS— 
Yn IMnglish, history. philosophy, 


political science—are_ having 
tough time landing jODs- So 2 


role of a formal education as a! 
money-earner. 

During his lifetime. these. 
studies indicate. the averege 
college. graduate. .can, expect 
an income of about $549,600. 
This is $200,000 more than the] 


average high school graduate 

fledgling attorneys. can be expected to earn and 

Most of the reputable law] nearly $300,000 more than the} 

firms either have enough! anticipated income of a student! 

young attorneys or they -hire| who dropped out of school after| 
friends or relatives of firm ‘ 


completing the eighth grade. 


members, 
point out. 


Twenty years ago about 80, 
to 85 per cent of college gradu-! 
ates were landing jobs within: 
a reasonably short time after 
they left school. Today the! 
figure is 50 per cent. 

Another factor discouraging!) 
many high school graduates! 
from continuing their forma] 
education is the_ spiralingi| 
cost of going to college,| 
even government - supported: 
schools. Without a scholarship} 
ar assurance of a part-time/f 
ile er a wife who will help to}} 

ance an education— the ave-!| 
Tage young 


man today more} 
oiten is_turning to vocational|| 
school, where the trades he can 
learn pay well from the firsti} 
I a oD. | 


placement officials 


day_on Ul Tf you don’t be-/! 
Hieve it, cal a plumber to your) 
home or lock at the labor costs/f 
item on your auto repair bill. | 

So the trend of a few years|} 
ago, when a college degree}} 
was all you needed for entry |i 
into the personnel manager’s|} 
office. has shifted back to more! 
emphasis on crafts _and_skills. |i 
Possibly this is because Amer-'k 
Ica has become a land of gad-!¢ 
getry, electronic and otherwise. |f 
and somebody has to be around't 
to repair and maintain theif 
moving parts and electricif 
Switches coveted so by home'|t 
and aute owners. 


SHIFT if 
li the shift persists, it is 
likely to ‘throw out of kilter|j 
U.S. Office of Education stu-}! 
dies which underline the vital} 
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BRIEF 


TO 


THE GOMMITTEE ON THE COSTS 
OrEy CE OG ATED OAN (IN EL 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


OF ONE ARLO 


Submitted by 


The Ontario Secondary School Headmasters' Council, OSSTF 


OSSHC BRIEF ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 


The OSSHC appreciates the invitation of the Committee on the Costs of 
Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of Ontario to submit 
some views on the Committee's topic of study. In doing so we have avoided 
presenting statistical data because, we are sure, the Committee will have 
such information readily at hand. We believe the Committee would prefer 
that we stress, rather: (a) the effects of the provincial ceilings on the 
expenditures of local boards - those already felt to a significant degree by 
the principals and teachers in their schools, and others that they anticipate 
in the year or two ahead; and (b) some possible ways in which we think 
economies may be made with fewer negative effects upon the quality of 


education to our students. 


A GENERAL COMMENT ON THE PROBLEM 
The following quotation from Circular HS 1 1972-73 relates to the organiza- 
tion of secondary schools and their programs as envisaged by the Department 


of Education for September, 1972. 


"A student's program at any given time should reflect his current state of 
development. Each student must be permitted to select courses best suited 
to his interests, abilities, and goals for the future. A credit system with 
individual timetables allows him to work at his own level in appropriate 
courses. 


'The opportunity to reach ahead in some subjects and to take more basic 
courses in others can be achieved if courses with different approaches and 
intensity are offered in each of many subjects. Provision for the full range 
of individual differences within any subject, course, or class requires 
sensitive teaching as well as the adaptation of curriculum guidelines by 
teachers for their students." 
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The description presents a radically different concept of school from what 
it was a decade ago when : great deal more rigidity of school organization 
and curriculum prevailed in Ontario. The headmasters of that era would 
not have believed the degree of change in philosophy, the extraordinary 
flexibility of programs and courses, and the great expansion of facilities 


and services which the present new style in secondary education requires. 


During the past decade the Department of Education and the Ontario Govern- 
ment have motivated changes in secondary education to encourage more and 
more young people to stay in school longer and longer. The success of the 
design is impressive. There are beneficial effects of experiment and 
change. It is indeed an advantage to our society that we educate all the 
children of all the peopie. It is good to offer educational opportunities so 
diversified in nature that every pupil can have an education consistent with 
his Decdar interests, and abilities. On this basis we believe an increase in 
costs is well justified, and the public and the economy benefiting from the 
improvements should accept the financial responsibility. In its studies we 
hope the Committee will recognize an obligation to produce supportive argu- 
ments to answer the public's unreasonable objections to reasonable educational 
costs. The Ontario Government has considerably reduced the rate of growth 
of educational expenditures, and at the same time has granted cuts in income 
tax and tax rebates to property owners. We believe that these priorities are 


wrongly ordered. 
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Part of the public's outery against the costs of education may stem from 
other causes. The man on the street wonders what is going on in Ontario 
education. He has neither heard nor seen a provincial statement of what our 
schools are doing or what their objectives are. He does not know, for 
instance, about the retentive system, the great diversity in the need for 
special education, the expansion of opportunities to meet all types of 
learners, the percentage of graduates from high school today compared 

to a decade ago, ard the 370% increase in enrolment in community colleges. 
His attitudes about education are obtained largely from the newspapers 
whose stories, more often than not, are sensational and negative. At the 


provincial level, education should have a countervailing, positive message. 


Mr. Public does not identify with the schools in his community so closely 
as he used to. Suddenly the educational responsibility of the smaller com- 
munity disappeared, and with it also went much of the involvement and 
pride in the development of the schools in his own immediate neighbourhood. 
Education became big business, centralized under large administrative 
jurisdictions. Although the larger boards may be providing wider educa- 
tional opportunities, Mr. Public has not adjusted to the new deal. There 

is a remoteness, a decline in the importance of the individual school, and 

a lack of interest on the part of the taxpayer for the big establishment 


which was thrust upon him. 
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Since the early sixties government, business, and industry have been 
alarmed at the rapid increase in their operational costs. All government 
departments have felt the pinch of rapidly rising expenditures, and the 
Department of Education has been no exception. This Department, moreover, 
had been under attack for some time by all of the aforementioned agencies 
because of the irrelevance of its program and the inadequacy of its product. 
It was, therefore, no accident that, throughout the sixties and up to the present 
time, our schools have become involved in a multiplicity of cataclysmic and 
often controversial changes at the very time that the taxpayer was already 


complaining about his tax burden. 


Ironically, most citizens feel qualified to criticize the educational system 
since most have been exposed to it at some stage of its development. To be 
qualified critics, however, we must have data. In the first place it would 
be well to point out that there has hever been a decade in our history during 
which there have been so many changes incorporated into an educational 
system. For better or for worse, depending m the individual and his 
philosophy, these changes have been expensive. To avoid sweeping generali- 
ties, let us tabulate them, keeping in mind that our goal is to provide each_ 
student with a program that will develop him to his fullest potential and make 
him a mature, responsible citizen and a apdubbalins member to society. 
1. One of the first major changes was the introduction of the Robarts 

Plan, which extended vocational programs (two-year, four-year, 

and five-year) to students throughout the province. With the 


generous assistance of the Federal Government, many elaborate 
schools were built and students were given a wider range of cairses. 
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Busing became a major budget item in the new school districts. 
Free text books were made available to students. 

Options were extended to include 'more relevant’ subjects. These 
included, for example: Driver Education, World Politics, Theatre 
Arts, Space and Man, Man in Society, Computer Science, and more 


foreign languages. 


The credit system for diplomas was introduced, and prerequisites 
were gradually eliminated. 


The mathematics courses were re-written. 


ET V equipment and programs were provided. 


Pre-Kindergarten classes extended a student's total school experience. 


Individual timetables allowed students to follow personal preferences. 


Examinations were abolished in a number of courses. 


Computerized scheduling facilitated the introduction of individualized 
timetables and the semester system. 


The Department of Education was re-organized in an attempt (1) to 
decentralize, and (2) to integrate the elementary and the secondary 
levels. Regional offices were set up throughout the province. 


Teacher training was improved and expanded by the introduction of 
new colleges/faculties of education. 


OISE, a multi-million dollar educational research laboratory, became 


a part of the provincial educational system with centres in several 
cities. 


Programs were introduced for the retarded and the handicapped. 
New Canadian courses were organized. 


Ungraded classes and the open-school concept emerged. 


Guidance programs were extended to include sociological and psycho- 


logical services. 


County boards were set up and each developed its own hierarchy to incluc 
director, superintendents, assistant superintendents, consultants, etc. 
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20. Resource centres were provided in many schools to facilitate indepen- 
dent study programs. 


21. Paraprofessionals were appointed to relieve staff of 'non' professional 
duties. 
22. Adult education programs were expanded. 


In the above tabulation we have mentioned merely the changes of the last 
decade. The costs of repairs, maintenance, rehabilitation of obsolete 
accommodation, etc., are not mentioned; but they are significant items in 


every budget....at much higher rates than those of the early sixties. 


The foregoing changes indicate a sincere attempt to improve and expand 

the services for all Ontario students and to provide equal opportunities for 
them. It should be quite obvious that educational services have vastly 
increased in the last decade, but there are many who will not agree that the 
consequent increase in the budget has been fully justified. Many of the above 
items involve the acquisition of more hardware.... but it is the 'software', 
the personnel, that accounts for approximately eighty per cent of the budget. 
The concomitant development of an enormous educational 'hierarchy' is a 


cost problem for which a solution must be found. 


A. 
In the initial paragraph we made reference to stressing two aspects of the 


current problems. In an OSSHC survey, Our secondary school principals 
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across the province were asked to concentrate on two questions. The first 

question was designed to discover the extent to which provincial ceilings 

were affecting the present expenditures of the local boards and the conditions 

in the schools. The following is an abbreviated summary of the principals! 

comments on this question: 

(a) Restrictions on spending have forced the healthy process of cost 
justification. They have stimulated strict assessments of programs 
and courses. Responsibility and even restraint are necessary for 


efficient spending. 


(b) Some boards are exploiting the current political controversy, and are 
using the situation to reject legitimate requests for which funds are 
known to be available. The result is that equipment is left in dis- 
repair, normal school maintenance is neglected, pupil-teacher ratios 


are increased, and the morale of teachers and students is undermined. 


(c) Experimentation, new programs, and innovations have slowed down. 
The climate has changed from excitement and expectancy to threat. 
Fear of unsuccessful experimenting has increased since lack of success 
is costly; but even a successful experiment may require funds which are 
not available for its continuance and expansion. 'Lighthouse schools' 


are becoming less radiant in their desire to innovate. 


(d) Restrictions in spending are already affecting the quality of the 


educational experiences being offered.... reduction in courses, 
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materials, equipment, teaching resources, and care and upkeep of 
buildings and grounds. Only the local board, we submit, is ina 

position to understand the problems of its own area. It should have 
the say in what is needed in its schools, but its autonomy has been 


eroded by the action of the Provincial Government. 


Almost immediately after recommending experimentation, the Depart- 
ment has reduced available funds. At the same time that it is telling 
educators and the public that these changes are good, it is denying 


the possibility of their taking place. 


There has been a serious drop in the efficiency of the caretaking staff 


who complain that they are considerably understaffed. 


Budget restrictions have reduced the use of supply teachers, thus 


increasing the work load of staff. 


The use of paraprofessionals and audio-visual technicians has been 


postponed or cancelled. 


The reduction of budget available for transportation has resulted in 


the curtailment of field trips and athletic competitions. 
Students are being encouraged to take minimal programs. 


Teachers are being declared surplus - a demoralizing condition in 


many of our secondary schools. 
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Note: Many other comments related to the morale factor which is of 


paramount importance in any organization. 


5. 
The second facet of the problem on which our members were invited to 
comment relates to recommendations for economies in education. Since we 
have already pointed out that the highest expenditure in an educational budget 
is salaries, we would respectfully suggest a close examination of what has 


been happening at the upper echelons of the 'hierarchy'. 


I THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION WAS REORGANIZED: 

(a) to integrate the elementary and secondary levels of education. (Although 
it is obvious to all that education is a continuing process, there are 
many who feel that the problems and even the processes at the two 


levels are not identical. ); 


(b) to decentralize a mammoth organization and grant local autonomy. 
This resulted in setting up regional offices, each with its own adminis - 
trative staff, consultants, clerical staff, etc. Concurrently the new 
county boards were exercising their newly-acquired local autonomy 
by setting up, in some cases, rather elaborate centres for their own 
establishments....directors, superintendents, more coordinators / 
consultants, clerical staffs, and local features that many taxpayers 


(and educators) found difficult to explain. 
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In the Department reorganization great emphasis was given to the 
concept of local autonomy. Some areas agreed with the OSSHC position 
that local autonomy should be interpreted to begin at the local school 
level. When we consider the superfluity of officials....the Depart- 
ment in Toronto, its regional offices, Connte Board offices, OISE in 
Toronto, and its district offices, it becomes obvious that the princi- 


pal's position is not very high on the educational totem pole. 


Surely, with the resources available, we can eliminate the chaotic 
duplication of services to the benefit of our students and the over- 


burdened taxpayer. 


I. THE AUTONOMY OF THE PRINCIPAL 

This official was once regarded as the 'key man! in education. We of the 
OSSHC contend that tremendous savings and more effective services could 

be achieved if each, with the help of his staff, were given complete responsi- 
bility for the operation of the school. No one knows better than he and his 
staff what the needs of the school are and what priorities should be observed 
in its effective administration. The more remote policy decisions are from 
the classroom, the less effective they are - and frequently the more expen- 


sive. 


pe ans Sa Gg 
Many of our members challenge the justification for the current expenditures 


on educational television. Elaborate cable systems, relay systems, anda 
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multi-million dollar organization may well be a dispensable benefit (?). 
Most schools do not, and cannot, use all of the educational programs which 
the CBC and the stations now present. A video-tape recorder makes the 


programs available when required - and at relatively little expense. 


iV. HS.) vee 

The many changes described in the early part of this brief make any 
reference to the pupil-teacher ratio incompatible with the new philosophy 
and misleading to the public. The size of the class must be determined by 
the nature of the subject. The PTR should be re-defined to refer to the 


number of students with whom a teacher is in daily or weekly contact. 


It should also be noted that the permissiveness of HS 1 has made uniform 
class size impossible. No principal can predict the attrition rate of the 
various courses with any degree of accuracy. In some schools, students 

who elected to take Latin four years ago are now being told that there will 

be no class in grade 13 since there are not enough pupils to meet the require- 
ments for setting up a class. Is this consistent with a philosophy which 
encourages a student to pursue his own interests? The OSSHC recognizes 
that considerable economy could be effected by reversing the progress 
towards flexibility upon which the province has embarked, but we assuredly 


do not recommend such economy. 


V, BREE TEXT BOOKS 


Free books should be given to needy students, of course; but the practice 
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of giving free text books to all high school pupils should be carefully scruti- 
nized. Many of our members feel that this political move was detrimental 
to the intellectual development of many students and frustrated attempts at 


self-improvement through developing an interest in books. 


VI. THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE ACT 

There is a feeling among our members that the school-leaving age should 
be lowered to fifteen (or even fourteen) with the proviso that ne student may 
return at any age. The social revolution of the last decade has negatively 
affected the motivation of many students. They should be able to 'find 
themselves' outside of school and re-enter when and if they discover the 
need for more education. Unmotivated students encumbering our schools 


are partially responsible for high educational costs. 


VU. DEPARTMENT COMMUNICATIONS, MEMORANDA, 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


The membership's feeling is that vast sums Of money are not spent wisely 
in the volume and pretentiousness of many of these publications. Many are 


of limited interest. 


VI. PARAPROFESSIONALS 

The appointment of these people was originally requested by teachers to 
relieve them of 'non-professional' duties. They can be used effectively, 
but the anomaly now is that some of them may be replacing teachers who 


need jobs. 
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IX. TEACHING LOAD 

There is a lack of uniformity in this area. It should be noted that many 
teachers in these days of rapidly changing conditions are writing and pre- 
paring new courses, a fact which is not reflected in their teaching load. 

The nature of the subject and the amount of work a teacher takes home at 
night are also frequently ignored. The practice of giving younger staff 
heavy teaching loads is related to the high attrition rate among potentially 
excellent teachers. The most important work in education is done in the 
schools - in the classrooms - and all other functions serve to facilitate that 
work. It would be false economy, in our view, to load classes to make good, 


personal teacher-student relationships impossible. 


X. THE EXPANDED ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
We also feel that there are many items charged to the educational budget 
that, strictly speaking, should be charged to other agencies - the social 
services, recreation services, etc. 
"But the biggest new loophole for all boards is that for the community use 
of schools. Across the province this will cost the taxpayers ten million 
dollars more than if Mr. Wells had stuck to his guns. This is to pay for 
providing school facilities to ............. drop-in centres, community 
sports, and other non-education functions. "' 

Toronto Star ....,March 20, 1972 
In the foregoing brief we, of the Ontario Secondary School Headmasters' 


Council, have attempted to advance the reasons for the high cost of education, 


to describe the current negative effects of the political and journalistic 
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controversy re government-imposed ceilings, and to make constructive 
suggestions for reducing educational costs and, by implication, methods 

of improving the quality of education for each of our students. It should be 
noted that we are not vigorously protesting the ceilings, but have recom- 
mended a careful scrutiny of the manner in which the tax-dollar is spent.... 


especially if that tax-dollar is to continue to come from the property-owner. 


There are other ways of reducing school costs but most of them would be 
considered to be reactionary. A better definition of the goals of education 
in our province and good communication of those goals would clarify for the 


taxpayer whether he is getting adequate value for services rendered. 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES, 
ONTARIO DIVISION, 
88 Eglinton Avenue, East, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
March 30, 1972. 

Mr, Thomas A, McEwan, 

Chairman, 

The Committee on the Costs of Education, 

Suite S 944, . 

252 Bloor Street, West, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. McEwan: 


Attached is a brief prepared in consultation with the chapters 
and members of our Association throughout the province. It it we ex- 
press our concerns about the types of programs that we require from 
the educational systems, For the most part these are of an innovative 
nature. 


Since the removal of the incentive grants for Special Education 
and the "ceilings" on educational spending we have consistently noted 
throughout the entire province a lack of program development, The 
reduction of Special Education budgets in some counties has come at 
the time when a realistic increase should be implemented. The recent 
guideline, “The Development of Comprehensive Programs and Services in 
Special Education", calls for a developmental approach, 


Currently school boards are preparing their final budgets for 
the coming year. We will be monitoring these deliberations in order 
to obtain dollar data about the status of Special Education spending. 

If the programs called for in the above mentioned document 
are, in fact, to be implemented we strongly urge that mandatory leg- 
islation and developmental monies be regulated. Further, we would 
recommend that these funds be considered to be of an “extraordinary” 
nature and thereby not influenced by the current “ceilings”. 


Thank you for your interest and consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Vee 5 


Dennis Nolan, 


y 
e President, 


Ontario Division, 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREN WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES, 

ONTARIO DIVISION, 

88 Eglinton Avenue, East, 
Toronto, Ontario, 

March 30, 1972, 

Mr. Thomas A, McEwan, 
Chairman, 
The Committee on the Costs of Education, 
Suite S 944, 

252 Bloor Street, West, 

Toronto, Ontario, 


Dear Mr. McEwan: 


Attached is a brief prepared in consultation with the chapters 
and members of our Association throughout the province. It it we ex- 
press our concerns about the types of programs that we require from 
the educational systems, For the most part these are of an innovative 
nature. | 


Since the removal of the incentive grants for Special Education 
and the “ceilings” on educational spending we have consistently noted 
throughout the entire province a lack of program development, The 
reduction of Special Education budgets in some counties has come at 
the time when a realistic increase should be implemented. The recent 
guideline, "The Development of Comprehensive Programs and Services in 
Special Education", calls for a developmental approach, 


we 


Currently school boards are preparing their final budgets for 
the coming year. We will be monitoring these deliberations in order 
to obtain dollar data about the status of Special Education spending. 

If the programs called for in the above mentioned document 
are, in fact, to be implemented we strongly urge that mandatory leg- 


% islation and developmental monies be regulated. Further, we would 


) = Ch er ac 532 
“recommend that these funds be considered to be of an “extraordinary” 
nature and thereby not influenced by the current “ceilings”. 


Thank you for your interest and consideration. 


Sincerely, 


Dennis Nolan, 


a’ President, 


Ontario Division, 
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COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 
ONTARIO DEPARTM™NT OF EDUCATION 
CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDREB: “ITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 
ONTARIO DIVISION 
MARCH - 1972 


The Canadian Association for Children with Lexrning Disabilities 
Ontario Division 
Head Office: 88 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 315, Ontario 
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Mr. Chairman and Honoured Members: 


The Canadian Associxrtion for Children with Learning Disabilities 
Ontario Division, apprecinted your invitation to submit a brief to your 
committee on the costs of education. 


To assess our members' concerns regarding the educrtion 2nd 
welfare of exceptionrl children on a Provinci2izl basis, we requested our 
thirty Chapters to list their educitional priorities for exceptional 
children. The following represents a concensus; 


PRIORITIES: 

lst Improved Teacher Training 

end Adequite Diagnostic Facilitics 

3rd In-Service Educitional Opportunities 

4th Smaller Clisses at the Kindergarten, 
Gride 1 snd 2 level 

5th Special Educntion Resource Rooms 
(Elementiry level) 

6th Early Educnitional Experiences 

7th Special Educxition Resource Rooms 
(Secondary level) 

8th Segregited Classes for the Severely 
Disabled 

9th Consultative Help for the Special 


Education Teacher 


10th __Prrent Involvement Schemes 
ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIC'S: 
1. Co-ordinition with Community Services 
In addition, because of our strong belief that the 
needs of many exceptional children cannot be met by 


education alone, we will be miking recommendations 
for co-ordinntiom with Community services. 


Ca Research 


At this time, we do not hive sufficient knowledge of 
the effectiveness of some programmes, and we will be 
making recommenditions for practical research into 
these and other areas. 
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’ From the list of established priorities, we are miking the 
following recommendxtions: 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 


1. Improvements in Teacher Training 


We recommend and strongly endorse the recommendations 
made in several recent reports for improvements in 
teacher training. (1) 


We feel that greater importance should be given to the selection 
of candidates for tenrching. Candidates should exhibit a high degree of 
emotional stability, ability to establish easy rapport with others, and 
a record of intellectual competency. As stated by a foremost educator 
in the field of lenurning disabilities, teachers should hive true self- 
respect, maturity, proper sensitivity and abundant frustratiom tolerance. (2) 


Teachers entering our elementary and high schools in the near 
future should receive a good background knowledge ins 


developmental psychology (including normal and abnormal development 
theories in learning 

individuyl differences in cognition 

basic fundamentils involved in acquiring communication skills,etc. 


A comprehensive practicuum in 2 controlled supervised environment 
should also be given equal weight in the tenrcher training programmes. 
This would include: 


- significant observation and interaction with childrem 

~- diagnostic and prescriptive teaching of children with learning 
disorders 

- terching basic school subjects to normal children 

- communicnition and discussion with allied professionals 

- practice in the organization of the observations of a child's 
behaviour into a meaningful evaluation which can be used by 
others working with the child. 


le Adequate Dixrgnostic Services 


WE RECOMMEND that the Department of Education encourage 
Universities to increase their programmes in the training 
of Educational Psychologists and programmes in Applied 
Psychology involving both school and clinical psychology. 


Our members across the Province have expressed great concern 
about the lack of psychologicszl services and 21 shortage of highly trained 
personnel to rdequately serve the needs of exceptionrl children, particularly 
in the smaller communities. 


School psychol> ists should receive the apvroprixrte training, or 
upgrading, to enable them not only to .rssess 1 child's abilities and 
disabilities but also to vlan, in concert with consultints, tenchers, 
parents, and community services, .1n ipproprixrte remedirtion programme. 


We are also concerned thrt psychological services presently in 
our schools are not generally .wvriilable to pre-school children and the 
'drop-out' teenager. For these reisons “nd others (expressed under 
Community Services) 


WE RECOMMEND thit this service be placed on 1 co-operitive 
basis, locally or regionilly, between the Department of 
Health and the Depirtment of Education. 


SE - GS 


(1) "Living & Lewrning", the Report of the Provinci.rl Committee on the 
Aims & Objectives of Education in the Schools of Ontririo, (The 
Publications Office, Ontario Department of Education, Toronto 1968) 
"One Million Children". The Report of the Commission on Emotion2l 
and Learning Disorders in Children (Leonard Crrinford, C.n1d2,1970.) 


"Standirds for Educators of Exceptional Children in Cenedn" 1971 


(2) W. M. Cruikshank. "The Teacher of Brain-Injured Children: 2 
discussion of the bases of competency". 1966. 
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Be In-Service Education2zl Oprortunities 


WE RECOMMEND that the improved teacher training 
programme, indicrited in Item 1, not be limited 
to students in trrining but be availrble for 
teachers, principals, supervisory and adminis- 
trative stoff. 


Every effort should be made by the Deprrtment of Educxition 
and local school boards to encourrge present stiff to participrite in 
these extension progrimmes so thit specirl educition becomes less 
'specialized' and 4 regular pirt of the curriculum for the preparation 
of all educators. 


4. Smoller Classes, Kindergsrten, Grade - and 2 


1 ater ema een mate: 


In keeping with the trend towards prevention 
rather thin remedixtion, WE RECOMMEND the gradunrl 
reduction in cliss size at the kindergarten, grnides 
1 and 2 levels. 


With the reductions in enrolment it the elementrry school level (5 
and the estimate that this is likely to continue for 1t least the next 
10 - 20 years, it is possible thit many schools could attrin a 20-1 
ratio at these levels without substantirlly increxrsing the numbers of 
tenching stioff. However, it would mein an increise in the per-pupil 
grant for these grodes. 
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Ba Special Education Resource Rooms (Slementary Level) 


Also in recognition of the current trend away from 
plrcement of exceptionrl children in segregxited special 
clisses, WE RECOMMEND the establishment of specirl 
educition resource rooms in all schools having 15 or 

more clissrooms 2nd on 2 shiring basis in smaller schools. 


The rooms must be staffed by master teachers apvropriately 
trained in the education of children having virious exceptionnrlities. 
They would work with small groups of children and, in rddition, xrct 2s 
teacher/diagnosticians ( for children with mild learning disorders) 
and plan appropriite complementary remediation progrimmes in co-operation 
with the child's regular clxssroom teacher. 


6. Early Educvtional Experiences 


As 2 further step towirds prevention, WE RECOMMEND 

the estrblishnoent of 1 high risk registry in co-operition 
with the Dop rtment of Health and early educrtionrl 
experiences for vre-school exceptionrl children. 


However, we recommend thit pre-school educational experiences 
should be nrovided only where terchers trrined in Early Childhood 
Bducation wre employed to work with these children. Such tenchers 
should have specirzl training 2nd wctu2l expcrience in working with pre- 
school children and they must hive 2 thorough knowledge of early growth 
development and child psychology. 


We also recommend these vrogrimmes first be instituted in one 
or two .re1s only in order to properly assess their effectiveness. To 
quote Dr. William A. Hiwke of The Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto, 
"There is mo question about the theoretical value of the programmes but 
there is 2 real question whether the children on a high-risk registry 
will be educational problems or not and .lso whether special educational 
programmes in the pre-school yerr will ameliorate or prevent educational 
problems in later grrdes. One is also concerned nbout the type of 
educational programme for these children that will produce the desired 
effect. My belief is that in theory, as I mentioned, these should be 
of value, but that one should attempt through practical experimentrition 
to determine with more rccuracy the value of such procedures." 
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(3) Ontririo Department of wade htton; News Relernse 72-04 
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tis Specirl Educition Resource Rooms (Secondary Level) 


As at the elementary level, WE RECOMMEND the 
est2zblishment of specirl education resource 

rooms at the secondary level to ennble high 

schools to more rdequitely meet the needs of 
tcenigers who require remedintion. 


The Resource Room teacher would 2lso be responsible for making 
arrangements for pupils to work xlone in a quiet place, to hive a longer 
period of time in which to write examinations wd to provide opportunities 
for him to dictirte answers to assignments and tests, ete., which is in 
concert with the proposrils contained in 21 memorandum issued by the 
Ontrrio Department of Bducrition. (4) 


8. Segregated Clisses for the Severely Disrbled 
WE RECOMMEND thrit segregited classes be established 
or continued for severely disxbled children «and 
specinl grants be provided by the Deprirtment when 
local conditions require it. 


Providing our recommendations are favourably acted upon, we 
recognize that more exceptional children could be educated in regular 
classrooms. However, 1 need will still remnin for segregited specinrl 
classes for the severely disxbled child. "It is almost impossible to 
adequately integrate these children into ungrided classrooms. The reality 
suggests that they need a special programme and probably also highly 
specialized terchers 2nd sm2ll enrolment". (5) 


Beciuse of the recent chinges in the grant structure, some 
Boards of Educition are finding it difficult to provide this service. The 
Department of Educrition should assist those who are having difficulty 
setting up new progrimmes and/or miintrining established specinrl educition 
services. 


9. Consultitive Help for the Specirl Education Teacher 
WE RECOMMEND thrit the Denortment of Educition encournrge 
Universities to set up grrdurte progrzmmes for prenriring 
consultrints to help texchers of sneciral segregited ecliss— 
rooms .wnd special resource clisses. This would rlleviate 
the recognized shortrge of quxlified svecixl education 
consultints presently aviilrble in our schools. 


Pre-requisites for entry into such programmes would include 1 
variety of terching experiences. The curriculum would include brisically 
an in-depth study of those .rexrs outlined for regular clxssroom terchers 
and specinl emphrsis miv be given to dirgnostic and prescriptive teaching. 
In addition, the curriculum could contain 1 study of the specinl roles of 
allied professions, parents, ancillary services and an opportunity to 
participite in gradunte research studies. 


Oe Parent Involmement Schemes 


WE RECOMMEND a bi-curriculir approrch to the 
eduentionnxl experience of the child. (6) 
(See also Community Services) 


In ordor thrt remedixtion programmes for an exceptionrl child 
be as effective .s possible, we consider it of greit importince thrt 
parents should be, and hve the right to be, kept well informed of the 
progress of their child ind to be consulted when progromme chinges ire 
planned. Pxrrents should be considered in the over-—.11 programme planning 
at the time of dingnosis, and opportunities made availrble to them within 
their community to acquire 2. sound knowledge of their child's abilities 
and disabilities. 


(4) Ontririo Depirtment of Eduction memorrndum,H.S.1,Nov.6,1967 
(5) Dr.Wm. A. Hiwke, private communicrtion, Jan. 1972. 


(6) Ray H. Birsch. "The Parent Tencher Partnership", Chapter 10. 
The Council for Exceptionrl Children Incorp. (1969) 
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The Plowden Report - Grert Britain's answer to 'H.1l-Dennis' - 
concluded thit the most important factor in the school success (or 
failure) of any child was the wmount of involvement 2nd concern 
demonstrated by the pirent of thit child. Also, in the December issue 
of 'New Dimensions! from 2 position paper prepared by officials of the 
Department's Special Education branch, we find the following stitement, 
"Special Education today his revenled the need for 1 more virble relation- 
ship between the school stiff and the fwily of the child requiring 
programs ind services of Special Education". 


LEs Co-ordinitiom of Community Services 


WE RECOMMEND thrit the Deprrtment of Educxtion, 
in conjunction with the Depirtments of Herlth, 
Socinl & Welfare Services, community recrertion 
services .wnd voluntary orginizitions, establish 
n. model for the delivery of services. 


In order to increrse the effectiveness of the remedinl educrtion- 
al programme, we consider it would be to the benefit of 111 excentionrl 
children, whether they have physical, mental, emotional or lesrning 
disorders, that they 2nd their families hive ersily accessible support 
services. 


These services could include psychological and dinrgnostic 
services, a mental health clinic, medicil services, parent counselling, 
teenage counselling, family life ecucnition progr-mmed, recreation 
programmes, etc. Such co-ordinnted services would also prove helpful 
to in-service training of terchers und for the general public. Too often 
a child is referred to a dirgnostic centre miny miles from his home and 
however good the dirignosis and recommendxrtions may be, they are severely 
limited in application becruse of the lack of knowledge the dingnostician 
may have of services available to the child within the education syeem, 
community agencics and organizations. 


nhee Research 
As several of the recommendrtions contained in this brief have 


not had wide-sprend testing in Ontrrio, we recommend thit reserrch 
programmes be established in the following arens: 


Specinrl Education Resource Rooms 
Prescriptive Kindergzrten Progrimmes 
Parent Involvement Progrimmes 

Early Educnitionrl Experiences 


High Risk Resistry 


Several of our Chapters were concerned about the effect of the 
grant structure on the shipe of education in Ontario. We recommend this 
also be made the subject of a research project. 


We trust that the above priority list sand recommendxrtions will 
aid you and your Committee members in their deliberations over the 
important matter of priorities in the costs of education. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Canadian Association for Children 


with Leirning Disxbilities 
ONTARIO DIVISION 
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SUBMISSION TO THE COMMITTEE ON THE COSTS OF EDUCATION 


The capsule’ history of Prologue to the Performing Arts as 
printed on the accompanying folder will provide an introduction 
to our organization. On the pages following we shall attempt 
to illustrate the development of Prologue through the use of 
charts covering three areas: 


A Company and Programme Expansion 
B Geographic Expansion 


C General Financial Report 


Prologue has earnestly endeavoured to keep the costs of the 
total programme as low as possible in order to accommodate the 
financial restrictions facing many of the boards of education. 
We have been grateful to the Ontario Arts Council for their 
support and encouragement through the past six years, for it has 
been only with their help that we have been able to bring per- 
forming arts of the highest calibre to schools throughout the 
province. The committee will likely be interested in our pro- 
gramme plans for next sé€ason and this information is therefore 
included with our submission, 
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B GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION OF PROLOGUE (districts and counties) 


1967 & 1968 196 8-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 
Baisit ey onk East York Kasi “omk East York East York 
Etobicoke Etobicoke Etobicoke Etobicoke Etobicoke 
Metropolitan Metropolitan Metropolitan Metropolitan Metropolitan 
Separate Schools Separate School Sep. Schools Sep. Schools Sep. SCHOOLS 
North York North York North York North York North York 
Scarborough Scarborough Scarborough *Scarborough 
Toronto Toronto Toronto Toronto Toronto 
York York York York York 
Ottawa Ottawa *Ottawa 
Windsor Windsor Windsor Windsor 
Essex Essex Essex Essex 
Hamilton Hamilton *Hamilton 
Welland Welland *Niagara South 
Ieamnicolun *Lincoln 
Wellington Wellington Wellington Wellington 
*Perth 
Waterloo Waterloo Waterloo Waterloo 
London London London London 
Ontario Ontario Ontario Ontario 
Ridley College Ridley College Ridley College 
Stormont- Stormont- Stormont-Dundas- 
Dundas-Glen. Dundas-Glen. Glengarry 
Peterborough Peterborough 
West Parry Sound West Parry Sound 
Muskoka Muskoka 
Timiskaming Timiskaming 
Timmins RCSS Timmins RCSS 
Timmins 
Waterloo RCSS Waterloo RCSS 
Grey Grey 
Oxford Oxford 
Haldimand 
Lakefield Lakefield 
Nipissing vee 
Sudbury Sudbury 
Sudbury RCSS 
Peel Peel 
Ste Mildred*s' Col, 
Simcoe Simcoe 
Montessori School 
York York 
Halton Halton 
Trinity Cotlege 
DAV IBRWETE IG eth Aelia, Some 
Lakehead Lakehead 


=a k ened sak Cols 
Espanola 
Central Algoma 
*Middlesex RCSS 
Middlesex Middlesex 
Sault Ste.Marie 
Northumberland- 
Durham 
North Shore 


Renfrew 
KiOm teen ances 
Atikokan 


TOMA a 18 he, 37 46 


“Withdrawn in following season through budget limitations 
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C GENERAL FINANCIAL REPORT 


For the first three seasons, the Prologue programme was admini- 
stered through the voluntary efforts of the board of directors. 
A professional administrator was hired on a part time basis for 
the fourth year, and on a full time (10 months) basis for the 
last two seasons. 


The revenue picture is given in order to show the extent of 
government subsidy (through the Ontario Arts Council) in the 
total operation. Prologue has always asked the performing com- 
panies to keep their budgets to a minimum and to operate on a 
Strict SOstarecovery, basis. einsanyrel fort to combaterising costs 
and yet keep prices in an accessible range for school boards, it 
has been necessary in the last two seasons to ask for additional 
assistance from the Ontario Arts Council in the particular area 
of pre-production expenses. These costs have been awarded to 
the individual companies, rather than to Prologue, and are in- 
cluded in the figures below to show the total extent of govern- 
ment support. 


1967 1968 1968-69 196 9-70 1970-71 
Fees from $37,000 $68,000 $129,000 SIO sLOO | a2c0nroe 
boards 
Grant from - OOO 9,000 10,000 4,000 
OAC salt tahoe EN 
Appr 0 xe205 ee Gara | 4.7 
support 


& Awarded for preproduction 
Awarded for commission and special projects 


Taking the three founding companies as examples, the cost to the 


boards of education in Metro Toronto has risen from $1,000 for the 
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series to the current cost of $1,260 - a 26% increase over six years. 
This represents a cost of approximately 84¢ per pupil at the junior 


high and secondary level. The price range of the elementary pro- 


grammes throughout Ontario is from $135 to $200, representing a cost 
per pupil from 54¢ to 80¢. Programme costs at this level have risen 


only fractionally in the past three years due to the increased 
assist ancer Otet nes Ontario Artes ‘Counce. l, 
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